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T is the general opinion that the political campaign that 

is now drawing to a close has been quite exceptional, 

and in the right direction. As had been anticipated, offen- 

sive personalities have been avoided and the discussion has 

been carried on a high plane. The important speeches and 

writings of the candidates and their respective supporters 
have dealt with these two questions: 

Would the Republican or Democratic ticket most ef- 
fectually insure the continuation and logical extension of 
the reforms of the Roosevelt regime? 

Aside from the question of policy, is Taft or Bryan 
the fitter administrator ? 

One able editor has pointed out that all the presidential 
tickets this year and all the platforms are “radical.” The 
conservatives are not represented at all, and for them the 
only question is which of the tickets “threatens” them least. 
That there can be no halt, no backward step in any direc- 
tion, must be accepted by them as absolutely certain. The 
people want economic and political reform, and no party 
that does not command their confidence or impress them 
with the sincerity of its pledges has any chance of victory. 

In the ranks of the independents there have been inter- 
esting developments. The drift is not all one way. Thus 
the New York Evening Post, the New York Times, the 
Baltimore Sun, the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, and 
some other independent or independent-Democratic organs 
have declared for Taft as the more judicious, experienced, 
“constructive” candidate. The New York World is support- 
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ing Bryan, and the independent organs of the West, like the 
Indianapolis News, the Chicago Record-Herald, the Chi- 
cago News, and others are very friendly in their comments 
on Mr. Bryan’s utterances. On the other hand, papers 
that are vigorously anti-Bryan admit that he has “grown,” 
that his speeches are more moderate and balanced, his tone 
dignified, his style clear, effective and persuasive. In the 
Democratic party there are more signs of harmony than 
there were in any one of the last three national campaigns, 
but the Republicans claim that thousands of Democrats will 
nevertheless vote for Taft. 


Of the issues of the campaign, the tariff, the abuses of 
the injunction, the further regulation of trusts, the guar- 
anteeing of deposits of the banks, and the prevention of 
undue and improper influences in elections have received 
the lion’s share of attention. Mr. Bryan has definitely re- 
vived the issue of a revenue tariff, with merely incidental 
protection vs. a frankly protected tariff. The Republicans 
favor revision, but insist on adhering to the protective pol- 
icy, and they advocate duties high enough to insure high 
wages to labor and a reasonable profit to:the employers. 
Does the government guarantee profits to any other class 
of men? asks Mr. Bryan, and other critics of the plank 
with him; is it right to guarantee profits by law in any case? 
This question raises an issue as to the object and proper 
limits of the tariff, but alongside of it is the question which 
of the parties would revise the schedules as they should be 
revised in the interest of the consumers and the independent 
manufacturers. 

While the campaign discussion is not lacking in spirit, 
the managers complain of apathy on the part of the voters, 
especially as regards contributions. Publicity has made 
many previous contributors distinctly modest, while corpor- 
ations, as stated before, are prohibited from contributing by 
federal law. The expenditures of this campaign will be ex- 
ceptionally small, but all disinterested citizens agree that 
this is “a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 
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Primary Laws and Popular Rule 

Several States—among them Illinois, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and Iowa—have held direct primary elections lately to 
nominate governors, federal senators (the latter, of course, 
in a purely advisory capacity, for the legislatures alone 
have the legal power to elect them), legislators, and other 
officers. The laws were new in some instances and the 
voters had their first “chance” to pass directly on party 
candidates. The great question in the preliminary cam- 
paigns was whether these newly enfranchised voters would 
use their extended power and influence, or permit the ma- 
chines, the bosses and the professional office holders to con- 
trol the nominations as under the old system. 

It cannot be said that the results were decisive from this 
point of view. The interest in the primaries was perceptibly 
and considerably greater than it had been when merely dele- 
gates to nominating conventions were chosen, but it was 
manifest that everywhere thousands of good citizens quali- 
fied to vote failed to appear at the polls. The former in- 
difference, the old habit of letting the politicians and their 
friends settle the nominations, still proved operative. The 
friends of direct primaries fear that when the novelty of the 
system is rubbed off the indifference will tend to become 
even more marked, and that the machines, with their dis- 
cipline and organization, will again exercise complete control. 

But as to one thing the primaries left no doubt, and that 
is the desire of the majority for more progressive and more 
independent statesmanship. In Kansas, Senator Long was 
defeated by Mr. Bristow, former Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral and fighter of graft and corruption. In Illinois, Rep- 
resentative Foss nearly defeated Senator Hopkins after a 
short and limited contest. In Iowa, the people endorsed 
(the late) Senator Allison for another term in the body 
in which he had served so long with distinction and ability, 
but on questions of the day they admittedly preferred the 
attitude of Gov. Cummins, who ran against the venerable 
senator. Now that death has removed the latter and closed 
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a notable career, lowa Republicans are turning to Mr. Cum- 
mins as the logical exponent of their views and sentiments. 

On the whole, the summer was a bad one for bosses, 
spoils cliques and mere partisans. The period has been one 
of “popular rule,” of effective assertion of independence 
within party lines, and of repudiation of mere labels and 
machine products. 


ee 
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The Cuban Situation and Prospects 


Pursuant to a program formulated last year, provincial 
and municipal elections have been held throughout Cuba 
as the first great step to the restoration of native govern- 
ment in the island. These elections passed off quietly, and 
the American authorities believe that many of the Cubans 
have really learned to abide by the results of honest contests 
and legal voting. 

There were three parties in the field, the Conservative, 
the Gomez liberal, and the Zayas liberal. The division of 
the liberals into two wings or factions enabled the conserva- 
tives to capture many offices in cities where they are in a 
minority. Only about fifty-eight per cent. of the qualified 
voters went to the polls, however, and it is not clear whether 
the abstentions were chiefly in the liberal or in the conserva- 
tive ranks. It is hoped, for the sake of the future of Cuban 
independence and stability, that at the presidential election, 
announced for next December but likely to be advanced, 
a full vote will be cast. A full vote will not only mean that 
the business and wealthy elements are taking a proper in- 
terest in government and exercising their share of influ- 
ence, but also that the decision at the polls will be the de- 
cision of a majority of the voters instead of a minority. 


SEE 


One result of the recent election and the conservative 
victories is the retirement of Zayas as a candidate for the 
presidency and the practical consolidation of the two liberal 
factions. In the event of liberal unity and harmony that 
party, supposed to control a majority of the votes, will prob- 
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ably elect its candidate. If the conservatives then accept 
the verdict and acquiesce in majority rule, the obstacle to 
the surrender of the whole government to the Cuban offi- 
cials will be removed. 

There are still, it must be admitted, serious doubts in 
many minds as to the success of the next experiment on 
Cuban self-government. But nothing, it is apparent, would 
be gained by further delay at this time. Cuba has been 
given honest registration laws, proper election machinery 
and other essentials of honorable and just government. The 
foundation has been laid for a stable and orderly adminis- 
tration. If Cuba has too many disorderly men who are 
ready “to take to the woods” on any provocation, real or 
imaginary, and start insufrections and revolutions, the pro- 
cess of ridding her of these elements through education, 
severe discipline and stern suppression of lawlessness will 
be a much longer one than our government would now feel 
justified in undertaking. Hence independence is to have an- 
other trial immediately, and further developments will de- 
pend on the conduct of the natives—the workmen, the plan- 
tation laborers, the colored citizens, the ex-revolutionists. 


ba tal 
Arbitration and Compulsion 


The Dominion of Canada has an industrial conciliation 
and arbitration act which has received the highest praise 
and commendation from leading men in America and Eng- 
land. It applies only to the field of public utilities—rail- 
roads, lighting companies, etc.—but the intention has been 
to extend it if its operation should be considered as justify- 
ing extension to other fields. The act is a consolidation of 
some previous statutes with novel features, the most im- 
portant of the latter being the provision for a public and 
authoritative investigation of any industrial controversy, 
and the prohibition of a strike or lockout pending the in- 
quiry and the publication of the findings. The system thus 
differs materially from the compulsory arbitration laws of 
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Australasia. The right to strike or discharge is not abso- 
lutely denied ; it is only restricted and suspended for a time. 
Instead of one court to hear all disputes a special body of 
conciliators or arbitrators is selected for each dispute. The 
idea of the act is that discussion, publicity, impartial find- 
ings and opportunity for delay and sober action cannot fail 
to prove a preventive of ruptures and consequent interrup- 
tions of industry. 

In the recent strike of railroad machinists and other 
employes—the greatest that Canada has undergone—the 
act “failed,” apparently. That is, the inquiry and the de- 
cision of the board were not acceptable to labor, and some 
8,000 men struck as soon as the law permitted them to do 
so. It does not follow, however, that an act is a failure if 
it does not completely prevent the evil it is aimed at. The 
Canadian system of conciliation and arbitration, with its tem- 
porary prohibition of strikes and lockouts, will doubtless 
be judged by the experience of a number of years, and of 
many disputes. 

Meantime reports from New Zealand indicate that com- 
pulsory arbitration is far from giving satisfaction or “pre- 
venting strikes.” The government, the parliamentary op- 
position, the labor leaders, the newspapers seem to agree 
that the arbitration law has failed. Several strikes have 
taken place, in spite of fines and threats of prosecution, and 
neither employers or employes are of the opinion that these 
strikes were exceptional. More friction is feared, and some- 
thing must be done if New Zealand is to be in reality what 
many have admiringly called it “a country without strikes.” 

Exactly what changes the system needs is a matter 
upon which opinions differ. The labor leaders say that 
more conciliation and less compulsion is the remedy. They 
complain of the unfairness of the arbitral court and its igno- 
rance of industrial questions and conditions. But the gov- 
ernment thinks that more compulsion is needed, rather than 
less, and proposes heavier fines for’ striking or locking out 
men and more effective means of collecting the fines. It is 
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willing to provide for boards of conciliation with members 
from the industries affected by the disputes, but it has no 
faith in moral means alone. Its new bill is denounced by 
labor as the most tyrannical ever proposed in an Anglo- 
Saxon parliament. Some amendments will probably be 
adopted, but not in the teeth of opposition from organized 
labor. 


ba tad 
The British Old-Age Pension Act 


The parliament of the United Kingdom passed the As- 
quith old-age pensions bill, and it is now law. All agree 
that it is one of the most momentous pieces of legislation 
that the spirit of the age and the great movement for social 
reform have brought forth. It is true that Australia, New 
Zealand, and Denmark have had old-age pension systems for 
some years, and the act is therefore not “unprecedented.” 
But England is a conservative country, with a hereditary 
upper house, a landed aristocracy and an industrial class 
that still believes very strongly in the “let alone” or indi- 
vidualistic philosophy of government. For England the 
measure is distinctly radical, and so it is regarded by many 
conservatives and independents. 

Yet it passed the Commons without serious opposition, 
the Tories arguing but not voting against it, and the Lords 
by a considerable majority. In the upper house it was sub- | 
jected to very severe criticism, and an attempt was made 
to amend it materially and limit its duration to seven years. 
But the Commons rejected all amendments originating in 
the Lords as a breach of privilege, taking the ground that 
measures involving the expenditure of money by the na- 
tional treasury cannot be either proposed or changed in the 
upper house. The Lords, though denying this view of their 
powers, abandoned their position on the pensions bill as 
a matter of policy and accepted it in the form in which the 
liberal ministry and commons wished it carried into effect. 

The pensionable age is fixed at 70, and the amount the 
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pensioner will receive is $1.25 a week. Paupers and crim- 
inals are disqualified, and it is estimated that the cost of 
the system even as now limited will be about $30,000,000 a 
year, at least. No one doubts that in the course of time the 
amount of the pension bill will be raised and the pensionable 
age lowered to 65. The Tories have for years been com- 
mitted to a general pension.scheme, but they contend that 
in order to provide means for it the fiscal system must be 
changed, duties must be imposed on many classes of pro- 
ducts and the basis of taxation broadened considerably. The 
Liberals insist that free trade finance is not incompatible 
with old-age pensions and other social reforms, and they are 
to endeavor to demonstrate this during the remainder of 
their term of office. It is generally felt that this question 
of “finding money” for social reform will be the chief issue 
in the next general election in Great Britain. The Tories 
will take as advanced a position as the Liberals on all matters 
that are of vital importance to labor and to the masses of 
the “plain people.” 


“/ 


Turkey as a Constitutional State 


The world has been amazed and puzzled by the de- 
velopments in Turkey during the past several weeks. 
They are as extraordinary, as dramatic and as inspiring 
withal as any recorded by history. Who would have pre- 
dicted, and who would have believed, a few months ago the 
things that have come to pass in so short a period? Turkey— 
a constitutional state; Turkey with a representative assem- 
bly, a charter of liberties, equality of citizens before the law, 
a free press, a reform ministry of statesmen, of men of char- 
‘ acter and progressive spirit! 

When the news that the sultan had granted his subjects 
a constitution—or, rather, had revived the “suspended” con- 
stitution of 1876—was first given to the world it was re- 
ceived with deep skepticism. “Another strategem by the 
crafty sultan,” was the general comment. On the other hand, 
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many declared that even if the sultan was sincere in his 
step, nothing would come of it, since the people were neither 
ready for nor interested in constitutional government. Others 
feared civil war, massacre, revolt, such as followed the 
granting of a constitution to Russia. 

But the event so far has justified the hopeful and agree- 
ably disappointed the pessimistic and doubtful. It has been 
made clear, to begin with, that the sultan yielded because 
he found himself at his wit’s end and saw no alternative. 
The Young Turk movement had taken hold of all the lib- 
eral-minded people; the unpaid and oppressed troops had 
made common cause with the reformers and constitutional- 
ists; even the trusted Albanians, the loyal subjects of the 
sultan, had shown signs of unrest and discontent. More- 
over, the Macedonian problem was about to be reopened; 
the powers were pressing for reforms and the acceptance 
by the porte of a new program ; the Christian population was 
in danger, and another conflict meant intervention. All of 
these combined to discredit the old regime, and the sultan 
had to choose between loss of his European provinces, dis- 
order and mutiny on the one hand, and constitutional re- 
forms on the other. He did not, it would seem, hesitate 
long. He granted even more than the Young Turks and 
other progressives had dared to hope for in the immediate 
future. And his choice was certainly a wise one. 

It brought peace to Turkey. Only slight disturbances 
and a small mutiny of ultra-loyalist troops followed the 
surrender. On the whole the various elements of the popu- 
lation have behaved with wonderful self-restraint and tact. 
The Mohammedans have fraternized with the Christians; 
Greek, Bulgar, Armenian, Jew, Turk, Albanian—all have 
welcomed the promised new era and have preserved extra- 
ordinary calmness and trust in the beneficence of the 
change. 

The whole western world is eagerly watching Turkey. 
On the East the effect has also been salutary, for the reaction 
tm Persia seems to have been checked by the astonishing news 
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from Constantinople. The powers that have been consider- 
ing further reforms for Macedonia and intending to exert 
pressure on the porte have decided to give the new regime 
a chance. It is hoped that the parliament and reform min- 
istry of Turkey will deal with the complex Macedonian prob- 
lem in a new spirit, and that the population of the province 
will meet the government half-way in the effort to eliminate 
violence, oppression, disorder and racial animosity. 

It would be idle, of course, to speculate on the future 
of the Turkish experiment, especially in view of the keen dis- 
appointment of liberalism in more advanced Russia. It is to 
be noted, however, that some sober-minded writers who know 
Turkey assure the west that she is more “ripe” for consti- 
tutionalism than most of us suppose. Her educated classes, 
her high-born women, her army and diplomatic service are 
said to be intelligently in favor of freedom and integrity 
in public affairs, and many of the races in her population 
are independent, proud, strong, and fit to govern themselves. 

It is interesting to glance at the history of the “re- 
vived” constitution. The London Times recently set it forth 
briefly as follows: 


On his accession in August, 1876, Abdul Hamid found himself 
confronted with a situation of the utmost gravity, owing to the state 
of his European provinces and the interest taken in them by Europe, 
not to speak of the war with Servia and Montenegro. In the be- 
ginning of December, 1876, a European conference was held in his 
capital to put matters straight. It was an utter failure, and is chiefly 
remarkable for the attempt which the Sultan made to impress the 
delegates by appointing the reformer Midhat Pasha Grand Vizier 
and proclaiming a Constitution. By this proclamation Parliamen- 
tary institutions were set up and every sort of liberty conferred on 
his people. Two months, however, had not elapsed before Abdul 
Hamid showed the insincerity of his promises by arresting and ban- 
ishing Midhat Pasha, the author of the Constitution. In the mean- 
time the concentration of Russian troops on the Pruth assumed for- 
midable proportions; the Protocol of London urging Turkey to 
disarm was received by the Porte; the European Conference in 
Constantinople, having proved a signal failure, broke up, and with 
it the Concert of Europe. The elections for the Turkish Parliament, 
nevertheless, took place throughout the Empire. The old edifice 
liament House, where, on the conclusion of a short-lived peace with 
Servia, the elected Deputies assembled. On March 109, 1877, the 
Sultan convoked them to the Palace of Dolma Baghtché and ad- 
in Stambul called Dar-el-Funun was renovated to serve as a Par- 
dressed them in a Speech from the Throne, in which, after de- 
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claring the Parliament open, he reviewed the situation and made 
profuse promises of liberalreforms and of military and naval 
reorganization. On the following day the Senators and Deputies 
took the oath and their seats in the Dar-el-Funun and began to pre- 
pare an Address in reply to the Speech from the Throne. 

On April 23 Russia declared war, whereupon the Sultan tele- 
graphed to his generals in command on the Danube and in Anatolia 
a high-sounding proclamation, and on May 24 martial law was pro- 
claimed. A month later the Parliament was abruptiy closed, and 
although it reassembled once more at the end of the year, its inde- 
pendent attitude again alarmed the Sultan, and he took advantage 
of the arrival of the British fleet for the protection of his capital 
against Russian advance in order to rid himself once, for all of a 
popular institution for which he no longer had any use. The Par- 
liament was dissolved on February 14, 1878. Even then Abdul 
Hamid did not venture formally to abrogate the Constitution. It 
was declared to be “suspended,” and suspended it has remained for 
thirty years. 


May the fate of the present experiment be happier. It 
probably will be, for much has happened in the world in the 
last thirty years, and all of a character to weaken absolutism 
and tyranny. 
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II. Danger Points Around the Globe" 
By Victor S. Yarros 


eer international political kaleidoscope whirls and 

changes so unexpectedly that not even the astute spe- 
cialist in diplomacy is able to foretell today what question 
will be “acute” and threatening tomorrow. While the un- 
expected does not always happen in the sphere of inter- 
national relations, it happens so frequently that he who 
would discuss possible apples of discord or pending questions 
pressing for settlement must be cautious and liberal with his 
“ifs” and other reservations. The recent trouble between 
Italy and Turkey, which all but led to a naval demonstra- 
tion by the former in the waters of the latter power was a 
surprise to the world at large ; the Moroccan difficulty which 
necessitated the calling of the Algeciras Conference (dis- 
cussed in a previous article) was the result of an impulsive 
and wholly unforeseen act of the German Emperor. The 
murder of a missionary or of a diplomatic agent here or 
there may beget serious complications. 

Still, it is a fact that at any given historic stage certain 
problems may be recognized as vital and “dangerous”—as 
containing possibilities of conflict and storm. Having shown 
whereon- the European balance rests at this juncture, by 
means of what alliances and agreements peace and relative 
security are guaranteed for the time being7—it is necessary 
to inquire | next what further understandings and arrange- 








*The first article of this series, “The European Equilibrium and 
the Peace of the World,” by Victor S. Yarros, appeared in the 
September CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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ments are necessary to remove the fear of war and render 
possible the much desired reduction of armaments. 


Six years ago, any such inquiry would have elicited the 
assertion that Korea, Manchuria, India, and European Tur- 
key were the chief danger points, and that would have been 
true. Today the answer is very different. Korea is prac- 
tically a Japanese province, and Russia, professing a policy 
of “sound egotism” (to use the phrase of her minister of 
foreign affairs) acquiesces in the accomplished fact and 
hopes for friendly relations with Japan on the basis of the 
status quo. Persia and (indirectly) India are among the 
“spheres” covered by the Anglo-Russian understanding. 
Manchuria and European Turkey remain, however, and they 
are not by any means the only danger points on the po- 
litical map. 

Before dealing with any of these points a few words 
must be said regarding far more general questions that 
fall within the same category. Until about a year or two 
ago it was the fashion in British, French, Russian, and even 
certain American newspapers to represent Germany as a 
restless, disturbing, and intriguing enemy of the world’s 
peace. She was supposed to be jealous of England and hos- 
tile to the United States. She was accused of secret sym- 
pathy with her “Pan-German” imperialists, whose literature 
advocates the absorption of Holland, the annexation of the 
German provinces of Austria, and the planting and active 
cultivation of German colonies in South America. She was 
supposed to entertain special designs in Brazil, whither tens 
of thousands of loyal Teutons had emigrated and where 
they were establishing purely German settlements. Inci- 
dentally, Germany was supposed to abhor the Monroe Doc- 
trine and to be looking forward to a decisive clash with the 
American republic over the latter’s claim of “moral suze- 
rainty” in the whole western hemisphere. 

Owing to various causes, these suspicions have prac- 
tically vanished from the minds of thoughtful observers. 
“Pan-Germanism” has been disavowed by leading diplo- 
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matic representatives of Emperor Wilhelm and very signifi- 
cant articles undoubtedly of a semi-official character have 
been contributed by German diplomats to influential re- 
views to convey assurances of a non-aggressive policy on 
the part of the imperial government at Berlin. Particu- 
larly important was a paper which the late Baron von Speck- 
Sternburg, German Ambassador to the United States, pub- 
lished in the North American Review for March of this year. 
Its. title was “The Truth about German Expansion” and it 
dealt vigorously with what it called the “fairy tales” that 
were circulated in some quarters regarding the alleged col- 
onial schemes of the Fatherland. The Ambassador started 
out by saying: 

“In the first place, it is not true that colonial expansion is a 
necessity for Germany, resulting from its industrial growth. The 
impetus given to German commerce and German manufactures is 
to be ascribed far more to the increase in the buying capacity of 
other nations—England, France, Russia, or America—than to all 
the German colonies combined. Germany needs no colonies; what 
she wants is merely free competition on all seas, the open door, 
and the right to cooperate freely on an equal footing with all other 
commercial and industrial. nations, in opening up new and as yet 
unopened districts and markets. Hence the principle of the open 
door is the leading motive of the foreign policy pursued by Ger- 
many. It is the red thread that winds itself through the Eastern- 
Asiatic, the Oriental, and the Moroccan policy of the German 
Empire.” 

We cannot, from lack of space, quote at length from 
the article, but suffice it to say that it undertook to refute 
the assertion that Germany had any lust for territory that 
jeopardized either the independence of Holland and Bel- 
gium or the Monroe Doctrine. 

Another supposed menace to European peace has until 
lately been discerned in the friction between the two halves 
of the Dual Kingdom, Austro-Hungary. At one time there 
was a disposition in Hungary to threaten secession after 
the manner of Norway in her former union with Sweden. 
Publicists gravely talked about the certain disintegration of 
the kingdom upon the death of Francis Joseph and the appre- 
hension was openly expressed that in the event of such dis- 
integration Germany would eagerly embrace the opportunity 
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and “gobble up” the provinces that have dominant Teutonic 
majorities. Well-informed writers have called Austro- Hun- 
gary the “balance-wheel of Europe” while recognizing that 
the personality of the aged emperor-king has kept that 
wheel in place and in proper motion. The consequences of 
an upheaval in that kingdom these writers have declared to 
be too appalling to contemplate. 


But latterly more cheerful and at the same time more 
reasonable views have been expressed concerning the situa- 
tion and prospects of Austro-Hungary. The death of Fran- 
cis Joseph is no longer dreaded; the stability of the dual 
kingdom no longer seriously doubted. The concession of 
adult suffrage to the masses of Austria has made for national 
unity and national solidarity and Pan-Germanism has suf- 
fered a set-back. Hungary, too, has realized apparently that 
secession would be bad and dangerous from the view-point 
of her cherished “home rule” and her historic mission in 
Europe. Separated from Austria she would be a small, 
weak, insecure power, open to attack unless “neutralized” 
by the great powers. Her pride, her independence, her vital 
interest, it is now recognized, demand the maintenance of 
the union of which she claims to be the more homogenous 
and the more important half. 

The European or American student of “world-politics,” 
if requested to name the points of actual or possible disturb- 
ance, would undoubtedly mention “Macedonia” first. Mo- 
rocco might come next, or the Far East. At any rate, 
Morocco is entitled to the third place as matters now stand, 
if not to the second, and the fourth place may be assigned 
to the Baltic Sea and the Aland Islands, though the last 
named danger point has been measurably relieved by the 
recent North Sea and Baltic treaties. 


Concerning Macedonia, very grave language has been 


used by the most sober-minded of statesmen. In pressing: 


certain reforms (presently to be discussed) on the conti- 
nental powers, Sir Edward Grey, British minister for foreign 
affairs, has said lately that “Macedonia if it continues to be 
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neglected by the concert must sooner or later provoke a 
catastrophe.” Chancellor von Buelow of Germany compared 
the Macedonian situation to “the elements of a conflagration 
which six great powers were in vain endeavoring to ex- 
tinguish, since fresh fuel was always being imported from 
without.” What, exactly, is the Macedonian problem? 

It would require a volume to state and explain it, but 
here a few paragraphs must suffice. 


As a matter of fact, there is now no such geographical 
or administrative entity as “Macedonia.” The name is 
given for historical reasons to three provinces in European 
Turkey—Salonika, Manastir. and Kossova. This territory, 
bounded by Bulgaria, Albania, and the Aegean Sea, has for 
several decades been a veritable whirlpool, or rather a storm 
center, a theater of strife, bloodshed, racial conflicts, massa- 
cre, and insurrection. There is no trustworthy official esti- 
mate of the population of Macedonia, and private statisti- 
cians are widely at variance. However, impartial German 
investigators give approximately the following estimate: 


Turks and Albans 

Bulgarians, Serbs and other Slavs 
Greeks 

Rumans 


These races are at war with one another, religious, po- 
litical, economic and other motives inspiring their mutual 
hatreds and fierce contentions. In the words of von Buelow, 
“the sole or even the chief cause of the evil did not lie in 
the opposition between the Christians and the Mahommedans, 
but in the embittered conflicts between the different Chris- 
tian nationalities, each of which was trying to secure su- 
premacy in Macedonia, and in the event of the abolition of 
Turkish supremacy as large a share of that territory as 
possible.” The Turks, including the troops stationed in the 
province to maintain order, oppress and maltreat the Chris- 
tians, force them to pay tribute, and kill inoffensive men and 
women. When the brutalities cause popular revolts, the 
troops commit the most fiendish atrocities in the name of law 
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and authority. Greek, Bulgarian, and Servian bands con- 
stantly invade Macedonia and plunder and kill without mercy 
in the name of freedom and emancipation. A Servian states- 
man, in a paper which appeared in a British magazine, wrote 
as follows about these raids, ravages, and massacres: 


“It is evident to everybody that the situation in Macedonia 
cannot remain much longer such as it is now. It is a disgrace not 
only to the Balkan nations, who are fighting each other in Mace- 
donia by fire and sword in the sight of Mohammedans, but it is a 
disgrace to the whole of Christian and civilized Europe, which has 
for several years already allowed such a scandal to go on without 
any serious attempt to check it. It is a disgrace that the great 
powers of Europe coolly and slowly, yes, very slowly indeed, dis- 
cuss how to improve the finances of Macedonia, looking quietly 
on the burning of villages and the slaughtering of poor peasants 
alternately by Bulgarian, Serbian, and Greek.” 

The only permanent solution of the problem would be 
found in autonomy for Macedonia under a governor nomi- 
nated by, or with the consent of, the powers of Europe. But 
for this the concert of the powers is not ready. Some of 
them, notably Germany and Austria, do not wish to “im- 
peril the sovereignty of the Sultan” though his sovereignty 
has been restricted again and again in the last several dec- 
ades. They fear that the Macedonian population would 
be provoked to extreme resistance and the flames of war 
would be kindled not only in the Balkans but in Asia Minor 
and in India and Egypt. Half measures are therefore ad- 
vocated at present, and the best observers believe that half 
measures will not only fail, but beget the very dangers ap- 
prehended by the powers. 

Macedoniah reform has been talked of since the Russo- 
Turkish War. In 1902 an uprising followed by atrocities 
on the part of the Turks led to the drawing up of a scheme 
which the Sultan approved “in principle” and absolute:y 
ignored in practice. In 1903 Russia and Austria, as thie 
agents of Europe as a whole, agreed on what is called the 
Miirzsteg program, which provided for European commaud 
of the Macedonian gendarmerie and for foreign supervision 
of the collection of the taxes. That program has been ap- 
plied, but the obstruction of the Turkish officials, coupl24 
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with the inadequacy of the power vested in the foreigi 
agents, robbed it of all its efficacy. The outrages continued, 
and according to many accounts, about 10,000 murders have 
been committed in the provinces since 1903. 


Further reforms, increased European control, and st2ps 
toward partial autonomy are now proposed. . Their suc- 
cess is distinctly doubtful and another failure will raise the 
question of real and complete autonomy. That, in turn, 
will revive that larger question of the Turk in Europe, of 
the fate of the provinces of Adrianople and Constantinople. 
Russia will never abandon the dream of acquiring Constan- 
tinople, but will Austria acquiesce in that consummation? 
And what will be the position of Germany, of England ?* 

Moreover the interests of Italy and Austria in the 
Balkans are incompatible and perhaps irreconcilable. In the 
words of a well-informed writer, “there lies between them an 
abyss as broad as the Adriatic, for which they are both 
silently struggling.” Italy would like to convert the Adriatic 
into an “Italian lake” and she regards Albania and the west- 
ern side of the Balkan peninsula as her future sphere, her 
estate in reversion. She is building schools and seminaries 
in Albania to gain adherents among the population. Aus- 
tria’s Adriatic interests and claims in the Balkans arising 
from her position, her work in Macedonia, her control and 
administration of Bosnia-Herzegovina, are opposed to Italy’s 
aspirations. Some day there will be a conflict over the 
Adriatic. 

With the Moroccan problem as it now presents itself 
one must deal in the light of the Algeciras conference and 
the events that led up to that gathering. In a previous ar- 
ticle, those antecedents were briefly set forth. Bearing 
them in mind, what is to be expected in Morocco? France 
has been conducting a military campaign in that kingdom 





*The sudden revival of the Turkish constitution has resulted 
in a truce in Macedonia and in a suspension of the reform efforts 
of the Powers. The Turkish parliament is to have “a chance” to 
deal honestly with the Macedonian problem. But the difficulties 
will be great and the result doubtful. 
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Morocco and Its Relation to the rest of Northern Africa. 


incurring losses and sacrifices which cannot be compensated 
for with money, and her people have been restive and dis- 
satisfied. Germany has been watching French operations in 
Morocco with undisguised suspicion and jealously fearing “a 
hostile move”—that is, an attempt on the part of France to 
establish a protectorate over the country, to occupy the cap- 
ital or other important cities, and depart from the spirit of 
the Algeciras treaty. The French government has had to 
give the most unequivocal assurances of its adherence to 
that treaty. Yet is it no secret that the French want Mo- 
rocco as a dependency and regard themselves as entitled to it 
by virtue of their possession of Tunis and Algiers, and it is 
probable that all the powers except Germany would permit 
her to proclaim herself the protector and suzerain of Mo- 
rocco. Germany alone, then, blocks the way and forces on 
French statesmen a policy of equivocation and cant. When 
reports are circulated that France intends to denounce the 
Algeciras treaty and take such “independent action” as the 
new circumstances justify, the government repudiates them— 
without satisfying either French or German public opinion. 
How soon affairs in Morocco may reach a crisis, and 
whether France is prepared to defy Germany and appeal 
to the support of England and Russia, it would be rash to 
say. But the general feeling among impartial observers is 
that Morocco will remain a “sore spot” (to use a von Biilow 
phrase) and a source of discord until either the sword or an 
agreement of some far-reaching kind that shall readjust the 
relations between Germany and France at all points shall 
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finally determine the future destiny of Morocco. For even 
now it is sheer pretence to speak of the ancient Moorish 
kingdom as an independent and “sovereign state.” The 
only question is whether it shall pass under French control 
or under international control.* 

From Morocco to Manchuria and the Far East is a “far 
cry” but in studying danger points one is compelled to take 
even less than forty minutes in putting “a girdle round about 
the earth.” The Far Eastern problem is supposed to have 
been solved by the Russo-Japanese War and the Portsmouth 
Treaty. But the better opinion is that only the first battle 
has been fought in Manchuria. Thomas F. Millard, one 
of the most impartial and vigorous writers on the Far East, 
says in his recent book entitled “The New Far East” that 
far from settling the question, the peace between Russia and 
China “leaves it in almost as unsettled a state as before hos- 
tilities began.” He continues: 

“All the old elements, with all the old cross purposes and hos- 
tilities, still remain, and are now confronted with the problem of 
assimilating or being assimilated by, this new force (a waking and 
capable Orient). The settlement is still a matter for the future. . 

“Instead of Russia being in Manchuria, both Russia and Japan 
are there. Both have agreed to evacuate it is true, but then, Rus- 
sia has always agreed to evacuate. . . . There is not the slight- 
est alteration of the political status of Manchuria as a result of 
the war, and the general interests there remain the same as they 
were before.” 

Another competent writer, Mr. B. L. Putnam-Weale, 
has written a book which bears the significant title “The 
Truce in the Far East.” He cannot see that anything has 
been “settled there.” The “truce” he thinks will probably 
continue until 1915, on account of the alliance between Japan 
and England, but it will hardly last much longer. For not 
only was Russia forced to accept a humiliating peace, but, in 
her view, Japan has not even observed the terms of the 
peace treaty. To quote Mr. Weale: 





*The latest complications in Morocco—the change of Sultans, 
the duplicity of the victorious usurper, the question of his “recogni- 
tion,” and Germany’s surprising haste in advising such recognition— 
emphasize the extreme delicacy of the Moroccan situation. 
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“For the time being Russia has accepted certain undeniable 
facts; but that the general situation can continue indefinitely as it 
stands at present, she does not for a moment believe. She has 
abated none of her ambitions; no one need doubt this for a great 
empire must either advance or perish. She is of opinion that Japan 
has gone far beyond the stipulations of the Portsmouth treaty in 
attempting to make Korea virtually a Japanese province. She sees 
that Japan, by systematizing her railway. program at home and on 
the edge of the Asiatic continent, is taking a leaf out of her own 
book and is looking far ahead. Russia admits that the diplomatic 
conquest of Peking will have to be begun all over again and that 
this has become more difficult than it ever was before. But she 
does not despair.” 


Certainly many things have happened since these words 
were written to corroborate the view taken by Messrs. 
Weale and Millard. There has been serious friction between 
Japan and China over questions of railway building in Man- 
churia, of trade, of the suppression of smuggling. There has 
also been friction between Japan and the business interests 
of England and America. It has been alleged that Japan 
is not observing in good faith the open-door principle in 
Manchuria ; that she is granting rebates on her Manchurian 
line to her own merchants and rendering it hard for others 
to compete with them; that she is “treading on everybody’s 
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toes” in the whole “sphere” that the war placed at her dis- 
posal. On the other hand Russia, while affirming a thor- 
oughly pacific policy, has decided to double-track her Sibe- 
rian railroad and also to construct a new “all Russian” line 
to Vladivostock, avoiding Manchuria entirely and following 
the Amur River as was originally planned. She realizes 
that in the event of war with either of her pacific neighbors 
the Manchurian railroad will be of no use to her, and, be- 
sides, China is entitled, by the terms of her railroad agree- 
ment with Russia, to take over that line at the end of a period 
vf years (now a little over thirty) on paying the cost of its 
construction plus the deficits, if any, arising from its opera- 
tion. The “new China” is expected to take full advantage 
of this purchase clause, and Russia therefore, is seriously 
troubled over the future of her Pacific provinces—their de- 
fence and development. 


Whether we are optimistic or skeptical with reference 
to China’s efforts at regeneration and reconstruction, whether 
she continues to grow as a modern power or relapses into 
apathy and stagnation, the future of the Far East, or at any 
rate of such parts of it as have been coveted by Western 
nations and regarded as “spheres” of their proper influence, 
is extremely uncertain. Momentous changes are impending 
there in any event, and they may not all take place under 
clear skies and a condition of peace and amity. 

The Western powers that are most deeply concerned in 
the future of the yellow Far East happen also to be the 
powers interested in what is called the Northern Question— 
the future control of the Baltic and North Seas. I have 
adverted in the beginning of this article to the imputation 
to Germany of a secret desire to annex Holland and Belgium 
as well as to the sleeping but not dead controversy over the 
old convention regarding the Aland Islands. In April last, 
after some delicate negotiations, related agreements were 
signed for the maintenance of the status quo in the regions 
in question. The Baltic agreement was signed by Russia, 
Germany, Sweden, and Denmark—the littoral powers—and 
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The Aland Islands and the Adjacent Countries. 


the North Sea agreement by Great Britain, Germany, Den- 
mark, France, Holland, and Sweden. The superficial view 
of these conventions is that they constitute another guaranty 
of peace in Europe, and yndoubtedly they are reassuring as 
far as they go. Still, critical writers feel that they have not 
even temporarily settled the Northern Question. In the first 
place, Russia’s pledge of 1855 not to fortify the Aland 
Islands, which lie off the southern coast of Finland and 
“threaten” the Swedish capital, was not incorporated into 
the Baltic agreement, which means that it is not part of the 
permanent status quo and may be reopened at any time. 
Russia has denied that she wishes to fortify the islands, but 
she does not deny that she finds the pledge a galling restric- 
tion of her “sovereign” right to do as she pleases on her 
own territory. A reopening of the question would alarm 
Sweden and force her to increase her naval and military 
forces, and England, whose interest in the Baltic is great, 
would advance objections. 

Again, the agreements are vaguely and queerly worded. 
They provide that if the status quo should be threatened, the 
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signatories should deem it their duty to enter into communi- 
cation with one another in order to concert measures for 
its preservation. Such a phrase commits the powers con- 
cerned to nothing; in a crisis it would have little value or 
effect. 

Finally, the treaties postpone but do not dispose of the 
question of the future relations between the two great em- 
pires, Russia and Germany, to the small weak states that 
cut them off, as has been said, from the freedom and op- 
portunities of the sea. Holland and Belgium bar the way 
of Germany to effective control of the North Sea; Denmark 
guards the entrance of the Baltic; Norway stands between 
Russia and the Northeastern Atlantic. How long will the 
“imprisoned empires” respect the rights of the weak states? 
What will be the effect of the recent alliances and under- 
standings on the “status quo” in the Baltic, the North Sea, 
the Balkans, the Persian Gulf? 

There is, perhaps, no such thing as a “final” solution 
of any great territorial and international problem. States 
grow, decline, see other states in the places once occupied 
by them. Every change of moment unsettles something and 
brings fresh complications. But as things stand today, we 
can see what securities the last five years have added to the 
world’s peace, and also what “sore spots” the developments 
of the period have exposed. The hope, however, is strong 
that in view of the steady march of arbitration, the aver- 
sion to war, the demands of the masses for internal and 
social reform (which if enforced would leave little treasure 
for warlike adventures), even the really grave and difficult 
questions that are still outstanding may be solved with peace 
and honor rather than by appeal to the sword and the torch. 




















II. Its Characteristics 
By George Wharton Edwards 


HE impression that the traveler in Holland gets is in 
one respect similar to that given by our own western 
prairie regions ; and the broad, windy stretch of flat country, 
with comparatively few trees, and lying open to the gales 
of the North Sea, has a little of the same bleak air. But 
with this is mingled a most unaccustomed aspect of novelty. 
These fields are cultivated with the care of suburban mar- 
ket gardens, and are separated by long, V-shaped ditches, 
through which the water runs sluggishly some feet below 
the surface of the ground. Looking across them, one sees 
broad, brown velvety-hued sails moving in various direc- 
tions among the growing crops; the roadway is on an em- 
bankment, running high above the land, frequently cross- 
ing canals, lying far enough below for the well-laden barges 
with lowered masts to pass freely, generally without the need 
of draw-bridges. It will be readily understood that the 
dykes are a very important feature of the country and 
some of these are well worth examination if the visitor have 
plenty of time on his hands. For the most part they are 
composed of earth and sand and clay, kept together by wil- 
lows which are carefully planted and tended. Some of the 
dykes, however, for example the gigantic one at the Hel- 
der, are built of masonry. Many of them are broad at 
the top and being paved with klinkers (brick) form very 
good carriage roads. The dunes or sand hills which line 





*Copyright, 1908, by George Wharton Edwards. The first 
article of this series, a brief outline of the history of Holland, 
appeared in the September CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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the coast serve as the barrier against the ocean. They are 
systematically sown at regular intervals with a coarse, gray- 
ish green grass, which holds the sand together, preventing 
the wind from blowing it away altogether. Some six mil- 
lion guilders are spent annually by the Dutch government in 
keeping these dykes in order, and a special body of engi- 
neers called “De Waterstaat” is appointed to look after 
them. An elaborate system of drainage has also to be main- 
tained by means of powerful engines, windmills, etc. It 
must be remembered that the Dutch people have not only 
to fight against the inroads of the ocean but they have also 
to deal with many rivers which, taking their rise in other 
countries, flow through Holland for their final exit into 
the sea. Consequently, when there are heavy rains, say in 
Germany, the Rhine brings down an immense volume of 
water to add to the troublesome superfluity. The two prin- 
cipal canals are the North Holland Canal which was con- 
structed in 1819-25 from Amsterdam to the Helder and 
which is forty-six miles in length, one hundred and thirty 
feet broad, and twenty feet deep, and the North Sea Canal, 
stretching from Amsterdam to the east coast, and of a width 
varying from sixty-five to one hundred and ten yards. Here 
are locks consisting of large basins, which are tremendous 
pieces of engineering. Their construction cost the State 
an enormous sum. The Merwede Canal is about one hundred 
feet wide and something like forty-four miles long. 

The climate of Holland is similar to that of England 
for Spring, Summer, and Autumn, save that it is warmer 
in the Summer and the cold is much more severe in Win- 
ter. August is the hot month and the least preferable. Dur- 
ing the Spring the country around about Haarlem presents 
an aspect of indescribable patch-works of great sheets of 
color. These are the tulip beds, vivid and beautiful, but the 
bulbs are grown for profit, not pleasure, and economy of 
space is carefully studied. Holland has a relatively low 
rainfall, accounted for by the absence of heights to attract 
rain-clouds. But as a matter of fact, the experienced trav- 
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eler does well to provide himself with mackintosh and um- 
brella, for the showers, though brief, are frequent. 

The guilder, or florin is the common basis of the Dutch 
currency. Commonly called a guilder, plural gulden, it is 
always written “f” for florin, thus 65.00, f. 1.25, etc. The 
decimal system is used. There are one hundred cents in a 
guilder. The half guilder and quarter guilder are as com- 
mon as our own fifty-cent pieces and quarters. The fol- 
lowing table will be explanatory. Copper coinage, one half 
cent equals one-tenth of our cent; one cent equals one- 
fifth of our cent. Silver coinage: five cents equals two cents ; 
ten cents equals four cents; twenty-five cents equals ten 
cents; fifty cents equals twenty; one guilder about forty 
cents, two and one-half gulden about one dollar. Gold 
coinage, ten gulden equals about four dollars. Paper notes 
for five, ten, and twenty-five gulden are in use everywhere. 
At hotels, the English pound is valued at twelve gulden, 
but money changers in the large cities, generally give a few 
cents more. 

Self-government is a part of the life instinct of the 
methodical Dutchman, and was at the root of the coun- 
try’s antagonism to Spain. With an inborn love of admin- 
istering their own affairs, they combine a respect for con- 
stitutional authority and a deep reverence for their sov- 
ereign. 

The country is divided into 1,100 communes—urban 
or rural districts. The enfranchised inhabitants elect the 
communal council, or “Gemeente Raad,” which holds office 
for six years, and is presided over by a burgomaster. The 
latter, however, is nominated by the sovereign. In author- 
ity over the “Gemeente Raad” is the Provincial States, also 
a popularly elected body, presided over by a commissioner 
appointed by the crown. The duties of the Provincial 
States are administrative in their own state only. The elect 
hold office for six years. 

Above the Provincial States are the “States General,” 
consisting of two chambers. The First or Upper House 
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(fifty members holding office for nine years), receives its 
election from the members of the Provincial States. The 
other, commonly called The Chamber, is elected by the peo- 
ple. Over the second chamber sits a President, appointed 
by the Sovereign. Here all national legislative business is 
transacted, and bills intended to become law are prepared 
and sent up to the First Chamber. The latter cannot pro- 
pose measures on its own initiative. The Executive or Cab- 
inet consists of ten ministers, each chosen by the Sov- 
ereign, usually from the Lower House, for the Premier 
must always be a member of “The Chamber.” The port- 
folios are as follows: Finance, Justice, Foreign Affairs, 
Marine, Interior or Home, War, Public Works, Waterways, 
Trade and Industry, Agriculture and Labor, Colonies. 

In addition to governing by ministers, the sovereign 
elects the “Raad van Staat,” a body somewhat higher than 
the Privy Council of England, for it has powers by which 
it deals with (1) government bills brought before “De 
Kamer” (the Lower House) and (2) private bills awaiting 
royal sanction. Although elected for the respective terms 
named above, one-third of the members of the “Gemeente 
Raad,” the Provincial States and “De Kamer” retire auto- 
matically every two or three years, but are eligible for re- 
election. 

The army service is maintained partly voluntarily and 
partly by conscription, determined by a ballot. Exemptions 
are allowed to sons of indigent parents and other special 
cases. According to the nearest authority at hand, the 
strength of the peace-footing is 1,950 officers and 25,000 
men. For war the numbers would be immediately raised 
to 126,000 with 50,000 auxiliaries. 

For the national budget, the following are some recent 
figures, omitting the cost of the army and navy which, com- 
bined, absorb only three and three-quarter millions, paid 
for by separate taxation. In 1904-05 expenditure exceeded 
income, a most unusual occurrence in Holland, but the na- 
tional debt was reduced by two and one-half millions. The 
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imports are a little under two hundred millions sterling, in- 
cluding twenty millions from the united kingdom. The ex- 
ports are 170 millions, including thirty-eight millions to the 
united kingdom. 

Of the religion of the population of Holland, about 
three-fifths are Protestants and two-fifths Roman Catho- 
lics. There are about one hundred thousand Jews of whom 
nearly one-half are in Amsterdam. The Protestants are sub- 
divided into innumerable sects, the chief being the Dutch 
Reform Church. This is the State Church but is disestab- 
lished. 


The national census of the population is taken every 


ten years. The following are the figures for the last three 
decadal periods: 


ELAR A POET EO DOT 4,013,000 
i ino e bere ieenheahatekeks oaghow ee 4,549,000 
NY MPI BS adie a bees.c8 ss Bec eeesddiwevteévessdac 5,104,000 


There are only four towns with populations exceeding 
one hundred thousand, namely : 


RS Ee Rate aa Sl cee teaehteddisiehhbecubat 524,000 
i DE SOO ROOMNIER «0 0s'6 dncsnewasecoesnsepenss 250,000 
ET Sone tien Che téd nics es abe eoeweeee tiene hile 320,000 
ES aS Gh uinaWete Pes bebcd havc dadkowkusel Glacese suede" 102,000 


To return to the subject of money. Before going to 
Holland, the traveler would better make himself acquainted 
thoroughly with the mysteries of the Dutch coinage, and 
learn the coins by heart. The stranger is rather apt to 
treat the guilder, which is the principal coin, too much as 
if it were equivalent to a shilling but he will find that the 
balance will come out on the wrong side, as the guilder 
equals 1s. 8ds. Then the “dubbeltje,” a silver coin, repre- 
senting two-pence and looking not unlike our old-fashioned 
three-cent piece, long since recalled from circulation, is so 
ridiculously tiny that one loses sight of its real value. The 
following are the names of the Dutch coins now in cir- 
culation: Halve Stuyver, Stuyver, Dubbeltje, Kwartje or 
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Vijfje, —Halve Gulden, Gulden, Rijksdaalder, Gouden Wil- 
lem or Tientje. This last coin is of gold. 


The traveler will say that the less said about the Dutch 
language, the better for him. He will probably find it as 
hard to make “de accents coom” as Hans Breitmann found 
was the case with English. But one great advantage in 
choosing Holland as a holiday resort is that the majority 
of the Dutch people know some English and as a rule they 
are proud of their knowledge and prefer to use it when- 
ever possible. They appear to be able to learn foreign lan- 
guages with great facility, for even among the lowest or- 
ders, many may be found who speak several languages be- 
sides their own. This may be partly accounted for by the 
fact that their own language is so difficult and so little un- 
derstood out of Holland, that the Dutch in self-defence 
are obliged to acquire the tongues of other nations in order 
to compete in business. Perhaps it will not be out of place 
to incorporate here a short Dutch vocabulary: 


Will you tell me. Wil U mij zeggen. 
If you please. Als ’t U belieft. 
RE hs Cut cnt na dahicnpes 0eew ce ge Ce Se ee 
Which is the way to........... Ho is de weg naar... ....... 
bg SD ae eee Is dit de weg naar............- 
EY Civ nicu cect t ceed eepwd ox OE Uy SS Rg Pierre erie: 
The station? Het station? 
The train for —? De trein naar? 
The booking office? Het kaartjes-bureau? 
The waiting room? De wachtkamer? 
The refreshment room? De restauratie? 
The cloak room? Het bagagabureau? 
The baggage office? De bewaarplaats bagage? 
The telegraph office? Het telegraafkantoor? 
The postoffice? Het postkantoor? 
The custom house? Het douanekantoor? 


The boat for—? De boot naar —? 







Dutch is one of the most difficult of languages to ac- 
quire, being more guttural than German, which it somewhat 
resembles, and it may be classed by the student as a lower 
Frankish dialect. According to the best authorities it ex- 
isted as early as the thirteenth century. It has developed 
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Dutch Dairy Proprietor and His Wife, at Broeck in Vaterland. See 
Photographs of their House-Factory on pages 200 and 201. 
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House, Edam Cheese Factory, and Stable all under one Roof. 


a strong individuality, is expressive and devoid of the char- 
acter of patois such as hampers the Flemish tongue. It 
has incorporated words of foreign origin less perhaps than 
any other of the low countries, and is of a remarkable rich- 
ness and flexibility. Some words of Romanic origin will 
be recognized by the student, such as: Gids (guide), Rek- 
west (request), Kantoor (comptoir), Katoen (cotton), 
Kwarties (quarter). Its literature is rich and vigorous as 
may be recognized by the following verse from a favorite 
song : 


Wien Neerlandsch bloed in de aderen vloeit, 
Van vreemde smetten vrij, 

Wiens hartvoorland en Koning gloeit, 
Verhef den zang als wij: 

Hij stel met ons, vereend vanzin, 
Met onbeklemde borst, 

Het godgevallig feestlied in 
Voor Vaderland en Vorst.—Tollens. 





min 
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Stalls for the Cattke—Under Same Roof as the Living Rooms 
of Owner. 


(Literal translation: “Let him, in whose 
veins flows Netherlandish blood, free 

from foreign stain, and whose heart glows 
for country and king, raise the song with 
us, united in sentiment, with unburdened 
breast, in the festal song, pleasing to 

God, for Fatherland, and Sovereign.” ) 

The vowels, a, e, i, 0, u are pronounced as in 
French, and are lengthened, but not altered in sound, 
by being doubled (thus 00-0); ei and ij, or y, 
are like the vowel sound in the French pays; au and ou 
like ow in now, but broader (aw-oo) ; eu like the French 
eu or the German o; oe like the English oo or the German 
u; ui has a sound fluctuating between oi and ow (as in now). 
In most other combinations of vowels each retains its usual 
sound. All the consonants are pronounced as in English, 
except g and ch, which have a guttural sound like the ch 
in the Scotch word loch, or the g in the German Tag; w, 
which is pronounced like v; j like the English y or ee; and 
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A Dutch Meadow. 


Windmill and Canal, Holland. 





Its Characteristics 
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Windmills at Zaandam, Holland. 


Scene on a Dutch Canal. 
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Cattle in the Meadows, Holland. 


Dog-Cart, Volendam, Holland. 





Its Characteristics 


Milking the Cows, Holland. 


Hollanders of the Island of Marken in Gala Attire. 
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The Fishing Boats at the Island of Marken. 


v like f. Final n is often dropped in colloquial speech (e. g., 
Leyde’ for Leyden). 

The definite article is de for the masculine and femi- 
nine, and het for the neuter; genitive des, der, des, or van 
den, van de, van het; dative den, der, den, or aan den, aan 
de, aan het; plural for all genders de, den, de. 

Amsterdam is the capital of the kingdom, and the 
Hague is the official residence of the Queen and Consort, 
although they prefer to occupy the “House in the Wood,” 
or “Huis ten Bosche.” The Netherlands are divided into 
eleven provinces; North Brabant, the capital of which is 
Hertogenbosch; Drenthe, the capital of which is Assen; 
Friesland, capital Leeuwarden ; Guelderland, capital Arnhem ; 
Groningen, capital Groningen; North Holland, capital Am- 
sterdam ; South Holland, The Hague; Limburg, Maastricht, 
Over-Yssel, capital Zwolle; Utrecht, capital Utrecht; Zee- 
land, capital Middleburg. Besides these provinces, the dis- 
trict of Luxemburg, 210,000 inhabitants, capital of the same 
name is a Duchy under the crown. The most important 
Dutch colonies in the East Indies are Java, Sumatra, Bor- 
neo, and Celebes ; in the West Indies, Surinam, St. Eustache, 
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and Curacao; to which must be added a number of factories 
or state holdings in Guiana. The total area of these pos- 
sessions amounts to 766,000 square miles and the popula- 
tion to 28-29,000,000 souls. As near as one can find out, the 
navy consists in the neighborhood of 150 vessels, of which 
only a few are of the first class, commanded by two vice- 
admirals, four rear-admirals, “ ’schouten-by-nacht,” 26 cap- 
tains, 35 commanders, and manned by upwards of 7,500 
hands. 

Now study a map of the country and we shall see that 
on two sides it is bounded by the German Ocean and on the 
other two by France and Germany. More than this, the 
latter boundaries are not made up of natural barriers; they 
are simply lines upon the map, passing through level districts 
and intersected by great rivers. Here then we might pause 
for a moment to see how the geographical factor has influ- 
enced this people. Although the sea coast stretched along 
but two sides of the country, it was one perhaps even more 
favorable to commerce than that of England, affording by 


its indentations innumerable refuges against the pirates of 
former days, the chief enemies of trade. This relation to 
the sea made of the people from the earliest time, a race of 
sailors. Having no mountain ranges like the Alps, no rocky 
fastnesses like those of Switzerland, the low countries have 
in all ages been subject to the incursions of their lawless 


” 


neighbors. “The cock pit of Europe,” is the name given 
to this region in modern days, from the number of battles 
which have been fought upon its soil. To the enormous 
war expenses thrust upon them is largely due the compara- 
tive decline of these once all-powerful and wealthy pro- 
vinces. 

Still greater has been the influence of another fea- 
ture of their geographical position. Manufactures and com- 
merce brought wealth, and with it luxury, love of art, 
and learning, but especially in Holland, none of the enerva- 
tion which usually follows. In most lands, accumulated 
wealth has bred a disinclination to labor, fostering a leisured 
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class, the great curse of a community. But here the time 
has never come when men could sit down and say their work 
was finished. Before them has ever stood the sea, daily 
and hourly threatening their existence. Their fathers made 
the land, but it is theirs to preserve only by incessant labor. 
A little crevice in their dykes, unnoticed for a few hours, 
might devastate a district. Even with the most watchful 
care, no man can go to bed at night, assured that in the 
morning he will find his possession safe. These conditions 
of life in the Netherlands must always be remembered if 
we would understand their history. 

Everything in Holland is done in corporations. 
The people are a vast civic army, subdivided into 
brigades, regiments, and companies, all accustomed 
to discipline, learning the first great lesson of life, 
obedience. This daily contest with Nature, the regu- 
larity of life thus enforced, and the attention to minute de- 
tails essential to existence, crush the romantic spirit which 
makes some nations picturesque. We find among them 
none of the wild sagas or chants of the northern people. 
No poet sings to them of goblins and fairy sprites. Their 
world is inhabited by actualities and by witches or the 
spirits of dead heroes. Hence, they were never highly 
poetical, as the English were until after the time of Shake- 
speare when they too became a race of manufacturers and 
merchants. They are not contemplative philosophers like 
the Germans; they dwell in no abstractions and indulge in 
little sentiment. Life here below has been their study; how 
to improve the condition of man upon this planet; how to 
make the home attractive by art, music, flowers, and social 
recreation ; how to dispense justice to rich and poor alike, 
relieve the unfortunate, and give everyone an equal chance 
in life; how to protect the oppressed from other lands, 
keeping the conscience as well as the body free; how to teach 
the world that men can be rich without insolence, poor 
without discontent, learned without pride, artistic without 
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corruption, earnest in religion without bigotry. This is honor 
enough, as Douglas Campbell well says in his “Puritan in 
Holland, England, and America.” Had these people also 
produced a Homer, a Dante, or a Shakespeare, they would 
have been a miracle and not a growth. 




















Rembrandt--First penn 


By George Breed Zug 

Assistant Professor in the History of Art, University of Chicago. 
EMBRANDT was born of well-to-do burgher parents 
in Leyden in 1606. As they hoped that their son 
would enter one of the learned professions they had him re- 
ceive some instruction in Latin, but it is a disputed point 
whether he ever really studied in the university of his native 
town. He may easily have acquired through translations his 
knowledge of classic mythology which he shows in many pic- 
tures. Indeed very little study is necessary for a young main 
of Rembrandt’s genius; with such as he, insight takes the 
place of learning. In an inventory of Rembrandt’s pos- 
sessions, made in 1656, only fifteen books are mentioned and 
those, we are told, were of a miscellaneous character. One 
of the books, however, was a Bible, which it seems was the 

master’s constant companion. 

His predilection for an artistic career was early ap- 
parent, and at the age of fourteen he was placed as a student 
under the painter Swanenburch. After three years of his 
instruction Rembrandt passed to the studio of Lastmann. 
It may be that Lastmann started Rembrandt in his study 
of chiaroscurot during the short period of work under him. 
Little of importance can, however, be learned of the influ- 
ence of these teachers of his youth. Upon leaving the studio 
of Lastmann at Amsterdam, Rembrandt returned to Leyden 





*The first article of the series upon “Dutch Art and Artists” 
appeared in the September CHAUTAUQUAN, the subject “Frans Hals 
and the Portrait.” 

tAn Italian word pronounced Kydah-ro-skoé-ra. The art of 
handling light and shade in a picture so as. to produce harmony. 
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and there settled down to a period of intense application and 
continual experiment which must have been the true founda- 
tion of his greatness. The earliest painting which has come 
down to us, “Saint Paul in Prison,” of the Stuttgart Mu- 
seum, bears the date of 1627. And although only a half 
dozen paintings executed in this and the succeeding five years 
are known today, yet he must have made good use of his 
time, for in 1632 was painted one of his masterpieces, “The 
Anatomy Lesson.” 


M. Michel, Rembrandt’ biographer, has some interest- 
ing pages introductory to “The Anatomy Lesson” in which 
he relates the difficulty with which the more advanced Dutch 
scientists had had to contend in legalizing dissection of 
corpses. “It was violently opposed by the nation at large, 
the popular disapproval being mainly dictated by religious 
scruples based on the doctrine of the resurrection.” It was 
about the turn of the sixteenth century that science prevailed 
and dissections became legalized. Whereupon a very great 
interest in the subject of anatomy arose and universities 
and guilds vied with each other in fitting out halls or Thea- 
ters of Anatomy. What then more natural than that Dutch 
art, “an art always swift to observe and eager to interpret 
the manifestations of natural life,” should find here a sub- 
ject for artistic interpretation? There are many persons 
who base their opinion of a work of art on their interest 
in the subject rather than upon the artistic elements, the 
drawing, the color, and the handling; to such this repre- 
sentation of a corpse may be repulsive. To others “The 
Anatomy Lesson” may seem at first not deserving of high 
praise. Fromentin says that “the general tone is neither 
warm nor cold, but simply yellow;” that the handling is 
thin and unimpassioned ;—and that “there is little richness 
either in the stuffs, the background or the atmosphere.” It 
is true there is not the atmospheric effect or the magic (or 
the poetry of light) of Rembrandt’s later style; it is true 
as Fromentin says that the flesh of the corpse is puffy. But 
consider the treatment of this subject by Rembrandt’s pred- 
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ecessors. With them the audiences were arranged either 
in monotonous symmetry or in confusion, while the spec- 
tators are staring out of the picture entirely unmindful of 
the master and his lesson; moreover revolting details are 
introduced. Compare with this the simplicity and dignity 
of Rembrandt’s treatment. Doctor Tulp is seated in a 
vaulted chamber; forceps in hand, he lifts the tendons of 
the partly dissected arm, emphasizing his remarks with ex- 
pressive gesture. One is struck by the self-forgetfulness 
of the doctor and his disciples who seem to hang upon his 
words. How delicately are the heads of his hearers drawn, 
how expressive their eyes, how attentive their look! By the 
interest in these heads, the prominence of the doctor, the 
play of light on the features, and the diagonal position of 
the cadaver with the feet in shadow, all attention is drawn 
from the latter. One does not think of any unattractive- 
ness in the subject. 


So important did the work appear to Rembrandt’s 
contemporaries that the picture established his reputation. 
He was crowded with commissions. Fellow painters, dip- 
lomats, ladies of high degree, statesmen, clergymen, and 
philosophers were eager to be painted by the greatest master 
of the time. Some of them had to wait months to obtain 
the privilege of a sitting. More than forty portraits have 
been assigned to the years between 1632 and 1634. The 
flatness of the uppermost head, the nearly equal attention 
paid to each of the disciples, the precision of drawing, the 
thinness of the painting, and the lack of atmosphere are 
all traits which point to the early period of the painter’s 
career. And though this, his first corporation piece, was 
his best work thus far, he was still learning his art and 
was destined to pass on to still greater things. It was the 
commission for “The Anatomy Lesson,” destined for the 
Hall of Surgeons in Amsterdam, which led Rembrandt to 
move from Leyden to Amsterdam in 1632. There in that 
busy mart of commerce he was increasingly successful and 
about 1641 he received another commission for a great cor- 
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poration picture,—the so-called “Night Watch.” As he be- 
came more sure of success he painted about 1640-42 a num- 
ber of portraits which were not merely individualized like- 
nesses after the manner of his earlier work and that of the 
Amsterdam school, but were rather artistic studies in which 
the face was only a note, as it were, in a harmony of color 
and light and shade. He occasionally worked in a more 
untrammelled manner, when he thought more of his art 
than of his sitter, when he ceased to paint mere transcripts 
of nature, and allowed himself to indulge his fancy and to 
paint as his genius suggested. It was this emancipated Rem- 
brandt to whom there came in 1641-2 the commission to paint 
another of the corporation pieces in which he had achieved 
his success in the earlier period of comparative self-restraint. 

The so-called “Night Watch” has been the subject of 
much discussion and difference of opinion. What is the 
subject and what is the idea it is intended to convey? For 
many years the picture hung in the meeting place of the 
corporation for which it was painted. Such halls were lit- 
tle more than tap rooms where the fumes from peat fires, 
the tobacco smoke of the burghers’ pipes settled on the 
canvas, and the dirt and dust which accumulated upon it were 
covered again and again with coats of varnish. The result 
was so dark an effect that when one knows the facts one 
no longer marvels that the title of “The Night Watch” was 
given to the picture in the eighteenth century. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds writes of it in a way which shows he had no 
realization of the subject or the artistic character of the 
picture. It was not until late in the nineteenth century that 
the successive coats of dirt and varnish and repaint were re- 
moved and the real theme became apparent. Then it was 
discovered to be an open air scene, the sun high in the 
heavens casts the shadow of the outstretched hand of Cap- 
tain Banning Cocq across the coat of the lieutenant who 
walks at his side. It is a call to arms of the Civic Guards, 
the captain and his lieutenant are coming forward as leaders 
of the party, four guardsmen whose heads appear above 
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those of the captain and his companion have just stepped 
out of the place of meeting and are raising spears and flag 
after having lowered them to pass through the arch, which 
is a part of the background (as may be verified from an old 
copy of the painting now in the National Gallery, Lon- 
don). An officer at the left is giving an order with a ges- 
ture of command, the drummer beats the signal, the mem- 
bers of the company are getting ready their weapons, and 
children rush upon the scene to participate in the excite- 
ment of the start. It is a scene of movement such as Rem- 
brandt had often witnessed, but he treats it according to 
his fancy ; he clothes the people in a variety of strange gar- 
ments ; introduces the odd squat figure of a girl in a saffron 
garment, and a boy in a huge helmet in the act of discharg- 
ing his match-lock in dangerous proximity to the soldiers. 
There is in it all a certain air of strain and effort, something 
theatrical, and, even in its original state a use of light and 
shade which is too pronounced for an open air scene. 


Compare this with the clarity and realism of “The Anat- 


omy Lesson,” or Van der Helst’s “Officers of the Guild of 
Archers of Saint Adriaen,” which we reproduce. This last 
painting and the similar picture by Hals show an even dis- 
tribution of light and an equal prominence to each figure, 
which was what the officers desired. Hence this original 
treatment of a familiar subject was unwelcome to Captain 
Cocq and his comrades; it was objected that some of the 
officers were too prominent in the picture, while others were 
not prominent enough. The trouble was that his clients 
wished a series of portraits ; Rembrandt preferred to produce 
a work of art. Hals and Van der Helst had pleased their 
sitters, Rembrandt with his usual independence strove only 
to please himself. He had produced a masterpiece of all 
time, a work of the imagination which was to be the admira- 
tion of artists for centuries to come; a poem in paint; but 
it lacked the plain prose to which his contemporaries were 
accustomed and it marked the beginning of his difficulties, 
and the waning of his popularity. 
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Portrait of Rembrandt, by Himself. 1640. National Gallery, London. 
Courtesy of the Berlin Photographic Co., New York. 








Portrait of Rembrandt, by Himself. 1658. (Detail). In the Vienna 
Museum. 


Courtesy of the Berlin Photographic Company, New York. 
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Portrait of an Old Woman. By Reinbrandt. In the Vienna Mu 
. seum. 


Courtesy of the Berlin Photographic Company, New York. 
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The most brilliant criticism of Rembrandt is that of 
Fromentin. In his “Les Maitres d’ Autrefois” he pro- 
pounds the theory that in the master there were two natures 
which were sometimes at variance, thac of a realist and that 
of a pronounced idealist. As a realist Rembrandt is a 
skilled and sane interpreter of the people as they are and an 
admirable craftsman, a painter of the somewhat traditional 
type, the author of such portraits as the “Old Woman” of 
Vienna (here reproduced), but of consummate skill. As 
an idealist he is an original genius, a visionary, a magician 
in light and shade. In “The Night Watch,” or more prop- 
erly, “The Sortie of the Civic Guard,” there is a certain 
strange mingling of timidity and strength, according to 
Fromentin a conflict between the realist and the idealist. 
A harmonious union of these two dual natures is seen in the 
important corporation picture of “The Syndics of the Cloth 
Guild,” which he painted almost twenty years later in 1661. 


No small reproduction can show what a difference 
there is between this work and “The Lesson in Anatomy” 
of almost thirty years earlier. Rembrandt with his usual 
intellectual curiosity had been experimenting all these years ; 
the skilful hand and the deep-seeing eye produced here 
what sums up his life’s work; never before had he pro- 
duced such a masterpiece, never again in the eight years of 
life remaining to him was he to conceive and execute such 
a work of art. The Syndics or overseers of the Guild of 
Drapers are represented seated about a table where they 
have been engaged in verifying the accounts. It is as if 
someone has opened a door and surprised them at their oc- 
cupation. They look up at the new comer in sturdy Dutch 
fashion. They are dressed in black with white collars and 
wear tall black hats. The servant, as becomes his office, 
takes his place in the background. The table is covered by 
a cloth of rich scarlet; a wainscot of yellowish brown wood 
forms the background. Unlike “The Anatomy Lesson” the 
picture is filled with atmosphere which the Syndics seem to 
breathe. The picture is treated broadly, the paint is heavy 
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and substantial, the surface is as beautiful in itself as that 
of any picture ever painted. The color is deep, subdued, 
and harmonious. Never has white been more beautifully 
painted; never has black been more richly translated into 
pigments. 

When visitors to the Rijks Museum in Amsterdam stand 
before this painting there is a hush, for the picture, simple 
as it is, is solemn, eloquent, appealing, the culmination of the 
art of one of the masters of all time. These three great 
corporation pictures of which we have written should be 
taken as representative of Rembrandt’s early, middle, and 
late periods, although these periods are not sharply defined 
the one from the other, but, rather, blend one into the other. 
The important thing to note is the steady progress of the 
master in his art, his constant increase in technical ability, 
in spiritual insight, and in ideality. Like other great mas- 
ters of the brush he at first studied and reproduced the 
shapes of nature accurately and with care. He was laying 
the foundation of his knowledge of nature; gradually his 
style became broader and broader and his insight deeper. 
Comparison of these three great portrait groups show the 
three stages of his progress. 


It remains to notice some of his other portraits. “Anslo 
Consoling the Widow,” which may be taken to stand for 
the group of double portraits, was painted in 1641, one year 
before “The Night Watch.” In this as in “The Shipbuilder 
and his Wife,” and in “The Jewish Bride,” Rembrandt beau- 
tifully unites two figures in thought and action. In the first 
named group, the minister Anslo is administering consola- 
tion to the widow from the pages of the open Bible. The 
expression of earnestness and the impressive gesture seem 
to comfort and sustain the widow. Rembrandt was gifted 
with the ability to suggest by a look and a movement the 
deeper things of life. This may be seen in the outstretched 
hands of “The Shipbuilder and his Wife,” and in the up- 
raised arm and alert look of the disciples in the “Christ at 
Emmaus.” In this Rembrandt reminds one of two other 
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masters of other schools, Giotto and Millet. Different as 
they are from the painter of “The Night Watch,” they too 
have the gift of significant gesture which may mean more 
than words. As he grew older Rembrandt seems indeed 
to have had an increasingly deeper vision. Whereas Hals 
interpreted the passing moods of men, Rembrandt seems in 
some of his later portraits to have penetrated their very 
souls. With this in mind compare the two portraits of him- 
self which we reproduce. Of over fifty self portraits of the 
master which have come down to us, that in the National 
Gallery, London (here reproduced), cannot be excelled for 
its serene and delicate quality. It dates from 1640. He 
represents himself as a comparatively young man leaning 
slightly on a stone sill. The rich color shows through a 
luminous atmosphere. There are the gold and amber tones 
with which his palette was richly stored. The gradations 
of color and of light shade in the flesh tints are rendered 
with a most delicate art, and the drawing of the eyes and 
nose as subtle as with Holbein. And if there is no more 
charming self portrait by a great artist, there is at least 
another more profound. 

In the half length portrait of himself in Vienna the 
head of which we reproduce, the artist strikes a deeper note. 
Reference is not made merely to the broader way of paint- 
ing, the fusing of colors in this Vienna head, but to the 
psychological interpretation of the man. This head shows 
the Rembrandt who has been buffeted by fortune but who 
retains his indomitable will. Something of this spiritual 
insight, this penetration is seen in the “Old Woman” of 
the Vienna Gallery, and in a score of other portraits as well 
as in many of the master’s scenes from the Old and New 
Testament. It places him on a higher plane than that oc- 
cupied by any interpreter of the external man. 


The seventeenth century produced unapproachable mas- 
ters of the art of painting—the Flemish Rubens, the painter 
of exuberant vitality and epic grandeur, the Spanish Velas- 
quez, the creator of profound harmonies in tone and color, 
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and the Dutch Rembrandt, the magician in light and shade. 
In all there is much the same development from precise 
workmanship and brilliant color to breadth of handling, 
mellow color, and penetration of character. In all three 
their art is many sided; in Rubens and Rembrandt it seems 
to be as wide and deep as life itself. In all three there is 
an universality in spirit and outlook. 


We have tried to suggest something of the progress 
of Rembrandt’s art, something of his variety and skill as a 
painter of corporation pictures, something of his insight in 
his portraits. He was one of those masters who seem to 
love paint in and for itself, in a word he was a painter. 
For the rendering of form, for significant gesture, for ver- 
satility and insight he remains unexcelled. But the quality 
for which he is unique remains to be emphasized. He was 
the greatest of all masters of chiaroscuro. Whereas the 
Italians compose in line, and Velasquez in tone, Rem- 
brandt composes in light and shade. Nor is that all; Leo- 
nardo and Correggio seem to employ chiaroscuro for an end 


in itself, but Rembrandt uses it as a means of interpreta- 
tion, as a method of rendering character, as suggestive of 
spirituality. There seems to breathe in the paintings of 
Rembrandt something of the mystery which pervades our 
life; many of his pictures seem to be full of meaning yet 
inexplicable. 


We defer for another paper a brief notice of some of 
Rembrandt’s other themes, his scenes of domestic life, his 
religious subjects, his landscapes, and his etchings. It is as 
impossible to sum up the great qualities of Rembrandt in 
a few sentences as it is to do justice in a paragraph to 
Shakespeare. If the latter was myriad-minded, the master 
of the “Syndics” was myriad-eyed. Understanding of such 
geniuses takes years of study of their works, and years of 
contemplation of what those works tell as to their creator’s 
development, versatility, and universality. 
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Vader Cats* 


By Austin Dobson 


O an uninstructed reader the homely name that heads 
this paper does not, in itself, suggest any special dis- 
tinction. When we are informed that Jacob Cats was a 
native of Holland, our first impression is of some typical 
Dutchman, squat-figured and stolid, preoccupied with a 
pipe and tulips. If it be added that he wrote verses, specu- 
lation goes no farther than to conceive a minstrel of the type 
of Longfellow’s “Cobbler of Hagenau,” chirruping his songs 
at his work-bench, and having ever 


“at his side, 
Among his leathers and his tools 
Reynard the Fox, the Ship of Fools, 
Or Eulenspiegel, open wide.” 

Each of these forecasts, however, is equally at fault. 
As a Dutchman, Jacob Cats was one of the prominent men 
of his age. He had gained honor as a Greek Scholar at 
Leyden University ; he had.traveled in France and England, 
visiting both Oxford and Cambridge. He was an accom- 
plished jurist; and though—as some authorities allege—he 
had but little success as a politician, he was, at all events, 
a great civic dignitary in the great days of the Netherlands, 
holding important office as a magistrate at Middleburgh and 
Dordrecht, and ultimately proceeding Grand Pensionary of 
Holland. He was twice Ambassador to England, being 
knighted on the first occasion by Charles I. When finally, 
at the age of seventy-two, he obtained the permission of the 
States to retire into private life at his country-seat of Sorgh- 
vliet—his “Sans-Souci” or “Castle-Careless”—on the Sche- 
veningen Road, it was as a man who on the whole had de- 





*Reprinted by special permission of Dodd, Mead & Co., from 
Austin Dobson’s “Miscellanies, Second Series.” Copyright, 1901, by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The illustrations are reproduced especially for Taz CHautavu- 
QUAN from the original edition of the works of Jacob Cats pub- 
lished in Amsterdam in 1655. 
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served well of his generation, and might fairly be permitted 
to “cultivate his garden,” and write his “Reminiscences.” 
But if he acquired a reputation as a citizen, he earned 
a still greater reputation as a poet. He was a contemporary 
of Hooft and Vondel, and that delightful Tesselschade Vis- 
scher, of whom Mr. Edmund Gosse has given us so pleasant 
a portrait; and he was probably the most popular of the 
four. By his readers he was affectionately styled “Vader 
Cats ;” and his collected works in familiar moments were 
known as the “Household Bible.” His big folio was to be 
found by poor men’s hearths and in the windows of the rich 
—even as Baker’s “Chronicle” lay in the windows of Sir 
Roger de Coverley. When now we open the vast volume 
(i. e., Jan Jacobz Schipper’s Amsterdam edition of 1655), 
its bulk appals us. It is a book to be approached only from 
the side of dimension. It is so high: it measures so much 
about. Not to lay stress on the blackness of the type, which 
is in itself portentous, it is printed in two columns,—some- 
times even in three. Turning the tall pages timidly, you 
become conscious, in addition to a Babel of proverbs and 
emblems in all languages, of a long didactic poem on “Mar- 
riage” (Houwelick), which traces that institution, with 
abundant illustration, from maidenhood to widowhood. Then 
of another, and a still longer effort, entitled “Nuptial Ring” 
(Trou-ringh), wherein it is treated, amongst other things, 
of Crates and Hipparchia, of Adam and Eve, of Masinissa 
and Sophonisba, of Eginhard and the daughter of Charle- 
magne, of Jacob and Rachel (Jacob, it may be noted in 
parenthesis, has apparently been educated in France, for 
in the picture he has carved “la belle Rachelle” upon a tree- 
trunk, and written under it “Vive L’Amour”). Then there 
is a pastoral romance” of “Galatea ;” a poem on “Country- 
Life” (Buytenleven), in the frontispiece of which is a view 
of Sorgh-vliet, and towards the end of the book, another 
series of poems called cheerfully “Coffins for the Living” 
(Doodt-Kiste voor de Levendige). These are only part of 
the contents. Besides and between them are numerous other 
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pieces, accompanied like the rest by prefaces and sub-pre- 
faces, by appendices, excursuses, commentaries, head-notes, 
shoulder-notes, side-notes, foot-notes, postscripts, and ad- 
dresses to the Lector benignus (“goetgunstige Leser’) which 
hedge them in on all sides. Poetry, with this Dutch poet, 
is not by any means a trickling rill from Helicon; it is an in- 
undation @ la mode du pays,—a flood in a flat land, covering 
everything far and near with its sluggish waters. 


To this immoderate and incontinent effusiveness is prob- 
ably to be attributed the fact that, notwithstanding their ex- 
cellent precepts and praiseworthy morality, the poems of 
Jacob Cats do not seem to have largely attracted the trans- 
lator. Report, indeed, affirms that his entire works have 
been “done into German ;” but this would be of little service 
to the ordinary English reader. The French, on the other 
hand, have contented themselves with an imitation of the 
short piece entitled “Children’s Games (Kinder-Spel). In 
our own country, multifarious old Thomas Heywood, the 
dramatist, paraphrased the first part of Houwelick under 
the title of “An Emblematicall Dialogue, interpreted from 
the excellent and most learned D. Jac. Catzius ; which show- 
eth how Virgins in their chaste loves ought to bear them- 
selves.” And as late as 1860 many of the emblems and 
proverbs were translated by Richard Pigot to accompany 
the “freely-rendered” cuts of John Leighton. But our con- 
cern here is less with the text than with the old copper- 
plates which originally accompanied it, and which, fortu- 
nately for us, speak a universal language. 

These, printed in the body of the page, are generally 
uniform in size, and surrounded by a conventional border. 
Many of them bear the initials or names of such well-known 
engravers as- Hondius, the two Mathams, and Crispin van 
Queborn. But the main interest centers in the chief de- 
signer, Adrian van der Venne, a painter of considerable 
ability, and noted especially for the prodigious canvases 
on which, like the Frenchman Lebrun, he depicted the bat- 
tles of the seventeenth century. After drifting to and fro, . 
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Jacob Cats, Dutch Diplomat and Poet. 


he seems to have settled at Middleburgh, where Cats also 
resided from 1602 to 1620. His brother, Jan Pietersz van 
der Venne, was a bookseller and publisher of the town, and 
for him he executed numberless book-illustrations in addi- 
tion to those now under consideration. He is said also to 
have possessed no mean literary talent, and to have written 
satirical works. It is probably a natural consequence of 
his modus operandi that he should reproduce his environ- 
ment ; and many views and memories of the capital of Zee- 
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Children’s Games—In the Background the Square of Middleburgh. 


land and the surrounding country are traceable in his com 
positions. Perhaps the most interesting of these is to be 
found in the large head-piece of the above-mentioned “Chil- 
dren’s Games,” the background of which exhibits the great 
square of Middleburgh, with its old Gothic houses and cen- 
tral clump of trees. This is, moreover, as delightful a pic- 
ture as any in the gallery. Down the middle of the fore- 
ground, which is filled by a crowd of figures, advances a 
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The Village Dance. 


regiment of little Dutchmen, marching to drum and fife, 
and led by a fire-eating captain of fifteen. Around this 
central group are dispersed knots of children, playing leap- 
frog, flying kites, blowing bubbles, whipping tops, walking 
on stilts, skipping and the like. In one corner the boys are 
busy with blind-man’s buff; in the other the girls, with 
‘heir stiff head-dresses and vandyked aprons, are occupied 
witli their dolls. Under the pump some seventeenth-century 
equivalent for chuck-far-thing seems to be going on vigor- 
oucly ; and, not to be behindhand in the fun, two little fel- 
lows in the distance are standing upon their heads. The 
whole composition is full of life and movement, and—so 
conservative is childhood—might, but for the costume and 
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A Dutch Interior. 


scene, represent a playground of today. No doubt it rep- 
resented, with far closer fidelity the playground of the 
artist’s time. 

It is this note of literalness—this truth to what lay near- 
est—that constitutes the chief charm of these illustrations. 
Many of those to the ‘“‘Emblems” are quaint with that inven- 
tive strangeness and naive ingenuity which have a fascina- 
tion apart from technical merit. But, as a ruie, the artist is 
strongest in what he has seen. His lions are more or less 
heraldic ; his crocodiles are badly stuffed; and his salaman- 
ders of doubtful actuality. There is no such faltering when he 
shows us a hammer striking a flint on a cushion, or a pair of 
snuffers cropping a candle, or the interior of a blacksmith’s 
shop. What applies to the still-life applies equally to the 
figures. When the subject is a tailor sitting cross-legged in 
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Formal Dutch Garden of the Seventeenth Century. 


his stall, or a woman warming her feet and gazmg into the 
embers, there is no doubt of the reality of the studies. Some 
of them, indeed, are finished works in genre. 

What would one not give for such an illustrated copy 
of Shakespeare! In these pages of Jacob Cats we have the 
authentic Holland of the seventeenth century :—its vanes 
and spires and steep-roofed houses; its gardens with their 
geometric tulip-beds, their formally-clipped alleys and arches, 
their shining parallelograms of water. Here are its old- 
fashioned interiors, with the deep fireplaces and queer and- 
irons, the huge four-posters, the prim portraits on the wall, 
the great brass-clamped coffers and carved armoires for the 
ruffs and starched collars and stiff farthingales of the women. 
In one picture you may see the careful housewife mourn- 
fully inspecting a moth-eaten garment which she has just 
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“No one can, at the same time, love both Thetis and Galatea.” 


taken from a chest that Wardour Street might envy; in 
another she is energetically cuffing the “foolish fat scullion,”’ 
who has let the spotted coach dog overturn the cauldron at 
the fire. Here an old crone, with her spectacles on, is 
cautiously proving the contents of the said cauldron with 
a fork; here the mistress of the house is peeling pears ; here 
the plump and soft-hearted cheese-wife is entertaining an 
admirer. Outside there are pictures as vivid. Here are 
the clumsy leather-topped coach with its masked occupant 
and stumbling horses; the towed trekschuit, with its merry 
freight, sliding swiftly through the low-lying landscape ; the 
windy mole, stretching seaward, with its flaring beacon fire. 
Here again in the street is the toy-shop with its open front 
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A Dutch Tailor’s Shop in the Seventeenth Century. 


and store of mimic drums and halberds for the martial 
little burghers; here are the fruiteress with her stall of 
grapes and melons, the rat-catcher with his string of tro- 
phies, the fowler and his clap-net, the furrier with his stock 
of skins. Many of the designs have also that additional in- 
terest which is universal as well as local. Such is the one 
to the proverb, “Between two stools one comes to the 
ground,” or as Cats has it, “Nemo potest Thetidem simul et 
Galatean amare.” The luckless Philander of the story has 
been trying to solve the problem but without success. He 
has been flirting among the sandhills with Thetis, who has 
her fish upon her head in “ocean-smelling osier ;” and now 





A Batavian “Marriage @ la mode.” 


Galatea the milkmaid has come suddenly upon them in a 
hat which looks like an inverted basin with a tuft: and he 
will probably experience what is high-Dutch for a mauvais 
quart d’heure. Another illustrates as pertinently the adage, 
“Tt is ill hunting with unwilling hounds,” although the dogs 
are but a detail in the landscape, and the real moral is 
pointed by humanity. “Griet,” poor soul, shamefaced and 
ill-at-ease, stands awkwardly by the door-settle, looking away 


from the other actors in the drama, apparently her suitor 


and his father. By the purse in her hand we must conclude 
she is rich; by a certain constraint in her carriage we may 
perhaps also infer that she is not so well-born as her intended 
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“Love Asks Return.” 


It is, in fact, a Batavian “marriage a la mode’ that is in 
progress, if such a word may be employed where nothing is 
progressing. For if the lady is simply passive, the gentle- 
man, whose name is Claes, is violently demonstrative. He 
resists all efforts of his senior to bring him to the front— 
gesticulates wildly, and digs his right heel doggedly in the 
ground. He will none of her, nor all her “brooches, pearls, 
and owches,”—her gear and household stuff,—her rents 
and her comings-in. 

The round cap and collar of.the female figure in this 
picture, the short-skirt with its rigid folds and dark border, 
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Jacob and Rachel—The Inscription Reads: “La Belle Rachelle, 
Vive L’Amour.” 


the puffed shoulder-pieces and long chatelaine, remind us 
of one characteristic of these designs which might be an- 
ticipated in so observant an artist, but which not the less 
deserves especial mention. This is the excellence and va- 
riety of the costume. And it is not only the peasants and 
fish-women whose dress is faithfully reproduced, but that 
of the better classes is as scrupulously delineated. It would 
take a chapter to describe the wonderful cavaliers, with their 
long-plumed hats and slashed jerkins, their endless tags and 
aiglets and rosettes; or the sumptuous ladies with their 
broidered sleeves and purfled stomachers, and monumental 
ruffs. The design inscribed “Amor, ut pila, vices exigit,” 
which may be roughly Englished by “Love asks return,” 
is an example of this, which is as good as any. In a “trim 
garden,” with symmetrically-clipped trees and hedges, a 
gentleman and a lady are playing at battledore and shut- 
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A Dutch Portrait Painter of the Seventeenth Century. 


tlecock. The former, whose right foot is neatly turned out 
after the most approved fashion, so as to show the inside 
of his calf, has just delivered his blow; the latter leaps 
lightly to return it with as much agility as may be consist- 
ent with good manners and a buckramed state attire. 
There is also a certain grim side to these Dutch mor- 


alities which is not without its significance. Through the 


whole series it peeps out here and there; but it is more 
plainly manifest in the later works, when we must suppose 
old age to be stealing upon the writer, and busying his 
thoughts with Calvinistic images of mortality and decay. 
The illustration to one of the these—a full-page plate—is cer- 
tainly a most gruesome allegory of life. A man is seen 
scaling an apple-tree, which clings with snake-like roots to 
the side of a flaming pit or well, inhabited by a fearsome 
and ravening dragon. About the brim of the pit a restless 
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An Allegory of Life. 
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Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden. 


bear runs backwards and forwards, eager for its prey; but 
rats are gnawing busily at the tree-trunk and by and_ by 
the tree, climber and all, will topple crashing in the flames. 
Another composition—the frontispiece to the “Coffins for 
the Living’”—takes up two pages, and is even more impres- 
sive. The scene is a kind of cemetery with magnificent 
sepulchral monuments, wherefrom the covers have been 
lifted so as to exhibit their mouldering tenants. To the right 
a party of richly-clad Orientals are gazing curiously at a 
crowned skeleton :—“Where are the riches of Croesus?” On 
the opposite side of the picture, a personage resembling an 
Eastern Mage, and a beautiful and majestic woman—per- 
haps the Queen of Sheba—bend wonderingly over a second 
tomb :—‘‘Where is the wisdom of Solomon?” Here it is a 
group of soldiers that is attracted; there a group of heroes. 
But the main interest centers in front of a lofty canopy, 
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the sable curtains of which are drawn aside by grinning 
atomies, discovering a figure more pitiful than any in its 
forlorn and fleshless impotence :—‘*Where is the beauty of 
Helen?” “Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships, 
and burned the topless towers of Ilium?” Surely a fruitful 
theme for the gray-haired sage of Sorgh-vliet, when the 
b'ast whistled keener through his wind-stripped espaliers, 
aud the dead leaves gathered at the garden borders! 

And here we close the great folio. But what a picture- 
book it must have been in the days when picture-books were 
fewer! One can imagine the Dutch children poring over it, 
much as Charles Lamb pored over the queer illustrations 
in Stackhouse’s “History of the Bible.”” One can even fancy 
that their minds took a certain haunting after-color or 
savor from this early study, like the jar which, as Horace 
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says, remembers its first wine. That the volume is a favor- 
ite with the distinguished Dutch artist, now naturalized 
among us, Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, is, perhaps, not 
remarkable; nor is it remarkable that (as Mr. Warter re- 
lates) it should have attracted the wandering and omniv- 
orous appetite of Southey. But it is surely of special in- 
terest that it was among the first art-treasures of Rey- 
nolds, who loved it as a boy, and many of whose sketches 
“done by Joshua out of pure idleness’”—were copied from 
the gallery of “Vader Cats.” 
























The German Kaiser 


II. Impressions of Wolf von Schierbrand* 


ILLIAM has often given public utterance to his 
conviction that the most potent support of his throne 

is the army. It is not surprising, therefore, that he has 
steadily aimed at keeping that pillar of his strength per- 
fectly under his own control. In doing this he has made 
use of every available means. All the year round finds him 
busy attending parades, manoeuvers, anniversaries of bat- 
tles, birthdays of sovereign or otherwise distinguished chiefs 
of a number of his regiments, and delivering speeches, 
toasts, formal or impromptu addresses, in which he never 
fails to inculcate precepts and traditions of loyalty and of 
every other military virtue, seizing, too, opportunities thus 
afforded him to pay compliments to the heads of allied or 
friendly nations, or to express other sentiments likely to 
benefit Germany in her political relations. Above all, though, 
he fraternizes with the officers of the army at luncheons or 
banquets given at their barracks, to which he invites him- 
self. His after-dinner remarks on such occasions have often 
astounded the world, but from his own point of view, that 
of Commander-in-Chief of the army, they have been highly 
effective, and have tended to knit still more firmly the bonds 
which unite the army to his person. Then there is the en- 
tire category of rewards and punishments which he, as head 
of the army, dispenses at will—promotions, orders, and 
decorations, praise or censure meted out to individuals or 
bodies in army orders and bulletins, confirmations, revis- 
ions or nullifications of sentences imposed by courts-martial. 
It will easily be understood that these varied and constantly 
applied means alone suffice to make the influence of the 
Kaiser over his army an element of surpassing force. But 
to all this must be added the power he acquires through 





*Quoted from “Germany: The Welding of a World Power,” 
by Wolf von Schierbrand. Doubleday, Page & Co. 1902. 
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his “Military Cabinet.” This is a bureau under his exclu- 
sive control, whose mission it is to supply him daily, by reg- 
ular verbal or written reports, with that wealth of personal 
details about his army, and especially about the corps of 
officers, which enables him to know at all times the exact 
spirit and degree of efficiency noticeable in each regiment, 
even each company or squadron, and which lends to his 
personal relations with the army a spice of intimacy and 
comprehensive knowledge which is of enormous valué. It 
is credibly asserted that the Kaiser personally knows half 
of the 25,000 officers in the German active army. 

His “Naval Cabinet,” whose scope of duties is similar, 
is largely responsible for his intimate knowledge of the ships 
and men composing the German navy. His constant visits 
to the naval vessels also have a share in this, and it is prob- 
ably true that he knows every one of the one hundred and 
twenty-three vessels and 1,500 naval officers under his com- 
mand. At the regular autumnal manoeuvers of the Ger- 
man navy he has, besides, an opportunity of testing the 
mettle of his ships and men. 

As regards the citizen population, and more particu- 
larly the immense corps of government officials, his “Civil 
Cabinet,” of which Herr von Lucanus is the dreaded chief, 
puts him in a position to acquire a great deal of similarly 
intimate knowledge about it. Thousands of petitions, let- 
ters of thanks, special reports, etc., reach him in the course 
of every year through this “cabinet” which give him a keen 
insight into the lives, ambitions, and aims of the middle and 
higher classes. The peculiar passion for titles and decora- 
tions, for which the Germans themselves have coined the 
word “Titelsucht” likewise furnishes the Kaiser with a 
strong lever by which to turn people at will. Every winter— 
on January 18th, as a rule—the so-called “Ordensfest,” or 
Fete of Decorations, is celebrated at the Berlin court, when 
between 5,000 and 8,000 newly decorated citizens, drawn 
from every walk of life, are invited to court, file before 
the Kaiser and his consort, and are subsequently regaled 
in a number of the most splendid apartments of the Old 
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Castle, and affably treated by a large and gorgeously at- 
tired body of flunkeys. Thus an indelibly sweet and pow- 
erful impression is left on the minds of this heterogeneous 
multitude, largely composed of unsophisticated and intensely 
loyal denizens of rural districts or smaller towns. The 
official organ .of the empire on the afternoon of that day 
publishes a special edition, containing on a score of quarto 
pages the full names, callings, etc., of all these happy per- 
sons, together with a minute classification of the decora- 
tions and medals awarded, and all the newspapers in the 
empire reprint the list, wholly or in part. The present 
Kaiser has used this quite inexpensive but very effective 
mode of rewarding loyal subjects with steadily increasing 
lavishness, and has invented a number of new decorations, 
besides. He indulges the ambition for titles with like gener- 
osity and with like effect. 

By vastly increasing the splendors of his court the 
Kaiser has also materially heightened his personal influ- 
ence. The simple and unostentatious manners and customs 
prevailing at the Berlin court during the days of William 
I. have been superseded by an elaborateness of ceremonial, 
a brilliancy of appointments and costumes, and a display of 
taste and refined luxury which rival, and in some features 
even surpass, the elegancies of the Tuileries under Napo- 
leon III. The exterior and interior of Berlin Castle, and 
of several other royal homes belonging to the Prussian mon- 
archs, have been renovated and embellished, and connoisseurs 
claim that the so-called White Hall in Berlin Castle, in its 
new guise, is the most beautiful and chaste extant. The 
banquets given by the Kaiser on grand days enjoy a de- 
servedly high reputation among European diplomats, and 
the royal cellars are unequaled today in any capital. The 
pressure to attend the Berlin court festivities has on account 
of all this become stronger every year, as the list of festivi- 
ties has been published by the chief court marshal, and even 
many distinguished strangers have strenuously exerted them- 
selves to that end. But in like ratio has the Kaiser’s ten- 
dency increased to render these festivities exclusive. 
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All these means used by the Kaiser to extend and 
strengthen his influence on every class of the population are 
legitimate. But some other means he uses are open to seri- 
ous objection, for they amount to nothing less than an over- 
riding of the constitution. It was Bismarck who drew up 
this fundamental instrument, and it contains provisions 
clearly defining not alone the powers and prerogatives of 
the Emperor, but also those of the Imperial Chancellor, 
One of these provisions is to the effect that every public utter- 
ance of the Emperor, oral or written, must receive the sanc- 
tion of the Imperial Chancellor to acquire the char- 
acter of a government emanation. Without that, 
such utterances are to be considered merely as pri- 
vate enunciations, having no binding force on the 
sovereign, the government, or the nation. The con- 
stitution provides that every document signed or written 
by the Emperor in his public capacity must have the counter- 
signature of the Imperial Chancellor, whereby he, the Chan- 
cellor, assumes the responsibility for it toward the nation 
and its representatives in Bundesrath and Reichstag, and 
becomes amenable to them. Bismarck in his Memoirs says 
that the intent was to render the Chancellor alone responsi- 
ble, he having identified himself with the monarch’s act or 
expression by his signature, and thus “shield” the sovereign ; 
the further inference being that if it becomes manifest at 
any time that the nation, through the majority of its repre- 
sentatives, disapproves of measures or opinions thus en- 
dorsed by the Chancellor, the sovereign has the simple rem- 
edy of dismissing the Chancellor 4nd appointing a successor 
—which would be the pure parliamentary form of govern- 
ment. 


This important provision of the German constitution 
has been practically nullified by the Kaiser for many years 
past. He has declared himself in favor of projects or pend- 
ing measures ; he has proclaimed a new policy, or an import- 
ant alteration in an old one; he has launched the ship of 
state into the troubled waters of a dangerous adventure, 
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without even first consulting with his Chancellor. This he 
did throughout the Hohenlohe regime, and he has done it 
on several occasions since the present Chancellor came into 
power. The seizure of Kiaochou was a step undertaken not 
alone without the knowledge of the Chancellor, but directly 
against his will. If Germany at that time had become in- 
volved in war with China, that war would have been due 
to a flagrant violation of the constitution by the Kaiser. 
Public declarations have been made scores of times by the 
Kaiser, condemning or approving men and measures, 
without previous consultation with his Chancellors. Yet, 
while thus ignoring the constitution himself, the Kaiser has, 
when such utterances of his were adversely criticised, taken 
advantage of the existing very illiberal judicial practice, in 
prosecuting such critics whom he, on a conspicuous occa- 
sion, styled “Norgler” (fault-finder), and whom he advised 
to “shake the dust of the fatherland off their shoes.” If these 
utterances of his had been made with the consent, or over 
the signature, of the Imperial Chancellor, they would have 
become fit subjects for criticism within reasonable bounds. 
But by this doubly unfair proceeding on the Kaiser’s part 
neither the Reichstag nor the nation at large is permitted to 
pronounce public judgment on his sayings and doings. 


Again, the Kaiser has, contrary to the constitution, prac- 
tically monopolized the direction of the foreign policy of 
Germany for many years—in fact, ever since the retirement 
of Bismarck. The empire’s foreign policy, by the explicit 
terms of the constitution, is left wholly to the Chancellor. 
If the Kaiser be not satisfied with the Chancellor’s foreign 
policy, he can dismiss him. But the Kaiser found it more 
to his taste to shape the empire’s policy entirely according 
to his own ideas, making the Chancellor, at least in this 
important respect, a mere figurehead. Bismarck, with whom 
he first tried these tactics, would not submit and was re- 
tired. Caprivi, a soldier before being a statesman, and re- 
garding the Kaiser solely as his commander-in-chief, obeyed 
blindly. Hohenlohe, who was of a different moral and in- 
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tellectual fibre, disliked being thus cavalierly treated, and 
finally resigned. How long von Buelow will submit to this 
treatment remains to be seen. 

It is the personal influence of the Kaiser which is most 
potent. His forceful personality simply compels attention. 
For years after his accession millions of Germans stood 
aloof, ignoring his kaleidoscopic activity, and firmly believ- 
ing that after he had “sown his wild oats,” and after the 
novelty of the situation into which he had been summoned 
so unexpectedly had worn off, he would cease his pyrotech- 
nic interference in every phase of public life. But these would- 
be “indifferents” were forced to abandon their attitude. 
When, after one of his speeches, often ill-advised, flamboy- 
ant and overshooting the mark, but always striking and earn- 
est, the press of the whole world would be ringing with 
comment, and at every German fireside heated discussions 
pro and con would take place, these sober-minded Germans 
while still condemning his methods, found it impossible to 
stand supinely aside. The Kaiser, on every weighty problem 
that came to the surface for solution would split the nation 
into two hostile camps, stimulating discussion and keeping 
both adherents and opponents of his views at fever heat. 
It is this sensational side of his personal influence, probably 
more than any other, which has been, and is still being, 
felt most strongly. Into every political campaign in Ger- 
many he has thrown firebrands in the shape of mottoes, 
pithy and apt sayings, sarcastic allusions, or ironical retorts 
to his adversaries. Every weapon of warfare has been 
successfully employed by him. 

Now and then he has been checkmated, or even de- 
feated outright. The several attempts made by him to bring 
about anti-Socialist legislation have been foiled. The great 
Reichstag election of 1898 went strongly against him, and 
this despite his vigorous interference, and brought an in- 
crease of strength to the Socialists. Both the Reichstag and 
the Diet refused, in the face of the Kaiser’s urgings, to pass 
laws (the so-called “Lex Heinze” and “Lex Arons”) which 
would virtually have throttled the remnant of public and pri- 
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vate freedom of speech and thought, though in this fight he 
had the Center with him and nearly the solid Conservative 
faction. The Diet, on two conspicuous occasions, and not- 
withstanding the fact that the Kaiser had publicly, re- 
peatedly and in emphatic language pledged himself person- 
ally in favor of it, refused to sanction the construction of 
the Midland Canal. 


These are important and far-reaching measures in which 
he was worsted, but he had a like experience on many minor 
occasions. A conspicuous instance was the struggle between 
the Kaiser and the Prince-Regént of Lippe, ruler of a small 
state comprising but 1,215 square kilometers, with a total 
population of 139,000. The regent of this petty principality 
had been, prior to his accession, a mere count of modest 
means and a major in the Prussian army. Yet in his earn- 
est attempt to unseat this ruler of an unimportant fragment 
of the empire, the Kaiser was signally defeated; and as his 
object had been to supplant Prince Ernest by his (the 
Kaiser’s) brother-in-law, Prince Adolph of Schaumburg- 
Lippe, and as the committee of arbitration deciding against 
him had been presided over by the Kaiser’s friend, the late 
King Albert of Saxony, this. defeat was the more galling. 

However, despite occasional rebuffs, the Kaiser, in nine 
cases out of ten, has had his way, and is likely to have it in 
the future. His influence today is felt more strongly than 
that of any other single factor in Germany. In some ways 
this has been beneficial to Germany. It has led to the adop- 
tion of a most comprehensive plan of naval increase. It has 
infused more enterprise and self-confidence into the nation. 
It has inaugurated Germany’s world policy. Despite the 
fact that the nation gave undue prominence to sentimental 
considerations during the Spanish and the Boer wars, and 
thereby embittered relations, first with this country, and next 
with England, it has steered the ship of state so cleverly as 
to lead to the present rapprochement with this nation, and to 
at least a maintenance of correct relations with England. 
Perhaps, however, the same results might have been obtained 
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by the Imperial Chancellors, if they had been left untram- 
melled to the exercise of their constitutional functions. 

The Kaiser’s influence upon education and upon sci- 
ence in Germany has been great and, in the main, whole- 
some. He has clearly perceived the urgent need of re- 
modelling the German educational system on new lines— 
lines more in accord with the requirements of this age of 
practical things ; and his ideas, though at first they met the 
united opposition of the professional pedagogues of the 
old school, are now slowly prevailing. In the wide domain 
of applied science the Kaiser’s influence has also wrought a 
vast amount of good. 

But the incalculable harm done by the Kaiser’s influ- 
ence in other fields of public life probably more than ,bal- 
ances accounts. For one thing, it has lowered the national 
standard of political thought and liberty. To all intents 
and purposes Germany, though nominally enjoying a con- 
stitutional form of government, is ruled autocratically. This 
is a curious instance of political atavism, when the previous 


history of political development in Germany during the nine- 
teenth century is considered. 


On German literary and art life the personal influence 
of the Kaiser has also been noxious in the highest degree. 
He has waged, with more or less success, a savage war upon 
that highly interesting movement known variously as “Se- 
cessionist” or “Realistic” and of which, in literature, Haupt- 
mann and Sudermann have been the main standard-bearers, 
and in art, Bécklin, Liebermann, Klinger, Thoma, Stuck, 
and others. With all his might he has fought this move- 
ment, the most promising Germany has known for a cen- 
tury, and despite its extreme and unwise partisans one pow- 
fully moulding German thought and ideals. In place of it 
the Kaiser has, so far as lay in his power, substituted tame 
mediocrity, as strikingly exemplified by his own marble 
“ancestral gallery” in the Siegesallee in Berlin, and by the 
bombastic historical drama of Joseph Lauff, the latter owing 
their very existence to the Kaiser’s inspiration. 
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But perhaps the most portentous injury, -and certainly 
the most completely achieved, done to German public life by 
the Kaiser’s personal influence, is that inflicted upon the 
press and periodical literature. Honest expression of opin- 
ion, whenever it contravened the Kaiser’s ideas and con- 
victions, has been so persistently and severely punished that 
it may be said to be effectually muzzled. There has never 
been any regime in Germany, so far as the records go, dur- 
ing which convictions for /ese majeste and all sorts of press 
offenses have been even approximately as numerous. All this 
is not only in consonance with the Kaiser’s wishes, but it is 
in large measure directly due to him, the appointment of 
the judges forming the highest tribunal in the empire, and 
the positions leading up to this highest court, being under 
his control. The Kaiser has never during the fourteen years 
of his reign pardoned a single one of these offenders against 
his own dignity, nor even shortened, in any instance, their 
penalty. Besides, he is on record with many sayings wherein 
he expressed nothing less than downright hostility to a free 
press. 

In the Kaiser’s veins mingle strange and unharmonious 
elements—the blood of the Hohenzollerns, than which there 
is none more matter-of-fact in Europe, nor more cool and 
well disciplined, and the blood of the Guelphs, than which 
there is none more stubborn, proud and unruly. William II. 
shows very distinctly this double lineage in his physical 
as well as his mental make-up. When one keeps this in 
mind, the discordant qualities of his personal influence, in 
its baneful as well as its beneficial effects, are more justly 
appreciated and adjusted. 
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The Siege and Relief of Leyden 


The siege and relief of Leyden in 1573-1574 was one 
of the most dramatic episodes in the Dutch war of inde- 
pendence. The historian Motley, in his great work, “The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic,” has told the story of this in 
some of the most thrilling pages of history ever written. 
The cutting of the dykes by means of which the relieving 
fleet sailed inland to the very walls of the city may be 


readily visualized by referring to the old map here re- 
produced. 


According to the advice early given by the Prince of Orange, 
the citizens [of Leyden] had taken an account of their provisions 
of all kinds, including the livestock. By the end of June, the city 
was placed on a strict allowance of food, all the provisions being 
purchased by the authorities at an equitable price. Half a pound 
of meat and half a pound of bread was allotted to a full grown 
man, and to the rest, a due proportion. The city being strictly in- 
vested, no communication, save by carrier pigeons, and by a few swift 
and skilful messengers, called jumpers, was possible. Sorties and 
fierce combats were, however, of daily occurrence, and a handsome 
bounty was offered to any man who brought into the city gates 
the head of a Spaniard. The reward was paid many times, but the 
population was becoming so excited and so apt, that the authorities 
felt it dangerous to permit the continuance of these conflicts. Lest 
the city, little by little, should lose its few disciplined defenders, 
it was now proclaimed, by sound of church bell, that in future no 
man should leave the gates. 

The Prince had his headquarters at Delft and at Rotterdam. 
Between those two cities, an important fortress, called Polderwaert, 
secured him in the control of the alluvial quadrangle, watered on 
two sides by the Yssel and the Meuse. On the 29th of June, the 
Spaniards, feeling its value, had made an unsuccessful effort to 
carry this fort by storm. They had been beaten off, with the loss 
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of several hundred men, the Prince remaining in possession of the 
position, from which alone he could hope to relieve Leyden. 
He still held in his hand the keys with which he could unlock the 
ocean gates and let the waters in upon the land, and he had long 
been convinced that nothing could save the city but to break the 
dykes. * * * He determined that these should be pierced, while, 
at the same time, the great sluices at Rotterdam, Schiedam, and 
Delftshaven should be opened. The damage to the fields, villages, 
and growing crops would be enormous, but he felt that no other 
course could rescue Leyden, and with it the whole of Holland from 
destruction. His clear expositions and impassioned eloquence at 
last overcame all resistance. By the middle of July the estates 
fully consented to his plan, and its execution was immediately un- 
dertaken. “Better a drowned land than a lost land,” cried the 
patriots, with enthusiasm, as they devoted their fertile fields to 
desolation. 
THE “SEA-BEGGARS.” 

On the 1st of September, Admiral Boisot arrived out of Zea- 
land with a small number of vessels, and with eight hundred veteran 
sailors. A wild and ferocious crew were those eight hundred Zea- 
landers. Scarred, hacked, and even maimed, in the unceasing con- 
flicts in which their lives had passed; wearing crescents in their 
caps, with the inscription, “Rather Turkish than Popish;” re- 
nowned far and wide, as much for their ferocity as for their nau- 
tical skill; the appearance of these wildest of the “Sea-beggars” was 
both eccentric and terrific. They were known never to give nor 
to take quarter, for they went to mortal combat only, and had 
sworn to spare neither noble nor simple, neither king, kaiser, nor 
pope, should they fall into their power. 

More than two hundred vessels had been now assembled, car- 
rying generally ten pieces of cannon, with from ten to eighteen 
oars, and manned with twenty-five hundred veterans, experienced 
both on land and water. The work was now undertaken in earnest. 
The distance from Leyden to the outer dyke, over whose ruins 
the ocean had already been admitted, was nearly fifteen miles. This 
reclaimed territory, however, was not maintained against the sea 
by these external barriers alone. The flotilla made its way with 
ease to the Land-scheiding, a strong dyke within five miles of Ley- 
den, but here its progress was arrested. The approach to the city 
was surrounded by many strong ramparts, one within the other, 
by which it was defended against its ancient enemy, the ocean, 
precisely like the circumvallations by means of which it was now 
assailed by its more recent enemy, the Spaniard. To enable the fleet, 
however, to sail over the land, it was necessary to break through 
this two-fold series of defences. Between the Land-scheiding and 
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Leyden were several dykes, which kept out the water; upon the 
level territory, thus encircled, were many villages, together with a 
chain of sixty-two forts, which completely occupied the land. All 
these villages and fortresses were held by the veteran troops of 
the King; the besieging force being about four times as strong as 
that which was coming to the rescue. 

The Prince had given orders that the Land-scheiding, which 
was still one-and-a-half feet above water, should be taken possession 
of, at every hazard. On the night of the 1oth and 11th of Sep- 
tember this was accomplished, by surprise, and in a masterly manner. 
The few Spaniards who had been stationed upon the dyke were all 
despatched or driven off and the patriots fortified themselves upon 
it, without the loss of a man. As the day dawned, the Spaniards 
saw the fatal error which they had committed in leaving this bul- 
wark so feebly defended, and from two villages which stood close 
to the dyke, the troops now rushed in considerable force to recover 
what they had lost. A hot action succeeded, but the patriots had 
too securely established themselves. They completely defeated the 
enemy, who retired, leaving hundreds of dead on the field, and the 
patriots in complete possession of the Land-scheiding. 

* * * * *€ * & 
HOW THE DYKES WERE TAKEN. 

The great dyke having been thus occupied, no time was lost in 
breaking it through in several places, a work which was accom- 
plished under the very eyes of the enemy. The fleet sailed through 
the gaps; but, after their passage had been effected in good order, 
the Admiral found, to his surprise, that it was not the only ram- 
part to be carried. The Prince had been informed, by those who 
claimed to know the country, that, when once the Land-scheiding 
had been passed, the water would flood the country as far as Ley- 
den, but the “Green-way,” another long dyke, three-quarters of a 
mile farther inward, now rose at least a foot above the water, to 
oppose their further progress. Fortunately, by a second and still 
more culpable carelessness, this dyke had been left by the Span- 
iards in as unprotected a state as the first had been. Promptly 
and audaciously Admiral Boisot took possession of this barrier also, 
levelled it in many places, and brought his flotilla in triumph, 
over its ruins. Again, however, he was doomed to disappointment. 
A large mere, called the Freshwater Lake, was known to extend 
itself directly in his path about midway between the Land-scheiding 
and the city. To this piece of water, into which he expected to have 
instantly floated, his only passage lay through one deep canal. The 
sea which had thus far borne him on, now diffusing itself over a 
very wide surface, and under the influence of an adverse wind, 
had become too shallow for his ships. The canal alone was deep 
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enough, but it led directly towards a bridge, strongly occupied by 
the enemy. Hostile troops, moreover, to the amount of three thou- 
sand occupied both sides of the canal. The bold Boisot, neverthe- 
less, determined to force his passage, if possible. Selecting a few 
of his strongest vessels, his heaviest artillery, and his bravest sail- 
ors, he led the van himself, in a desperate attempt to make his way 
to the mere. He opened a hot fire upon the bridge, then converted 
into a fortress, while his men engaged in hand-to-hand combat with 
a succession of skirmishers from the troops along the canal. After 
losing a few men, and ascertaining the impregnable position of the 
enemy, he was obliged to withdraw, defeated, and almost despairing. 

A week had elapsed since the great dyke had been pierced, 
and the flotilla now lay motionless in shallow water, having accom- 
plished less than two miles. The wind, too, was easterly, causing 
the sea rather to sink than to rise. Everything wore a gloomy as- 
pect, when, fortunately, on the 18th, the wind shifted to the north- 
west, and for three days blew a gale. The waters rose rapidly, and 
before the second day was closed the armada was afloat again. Some 
fugitives from Zoetermeer village now arrived and informed the 
Admiral that, by making a detour to the right, the could com- 
pletely circumvent the bridge and the mere. They guided him, ac- 
cordingly, to a comparatively low dyke, which led between the vil- 
lages of Zoetermeer and Benthuyzen. A strong force of Spaniards 
was stationed in each place, but, seized with panic, instead of sally- 
ing to defend the barrier, they fled inwardly toward Leyden, and 
halted at the village of North Aa. 

**e* * * * & * 
THE SITUATION AT LEYDEN. 

Meantime, the besieged city was at its last gasp. The burghers 
had been in a state of uncertainty for many days; being aware that 
the fleet had set forth for their relief, but knowing full well the 
thousand obstacles which it had to surmount. They had guessed 
its progress by the illumination from the blazing villages; they had 
heard its salvos of artillery, on its arrival at North Aa; but since 
then, all had been dark and mournful again, hope and fear, in sick- 
ening alteration, distracting every breast. They knew that the wind 
was unfavorable, and at the dawn of each day every eye was turned 
wistfully to the vanes of the steeples. So long as the easterly breeze 
prevailed, they felt, as they anxiously stood on towers and house- 
tops, that they must look in vain for the welcome ocean. Yet, while 
thus patiently waiting, they were literally starving; for even the 
misery endured at Harlem had not reached that depth and inten- 
sity of agony to which Leyden was now reduced. Bread, malt- 
cake, horse-flesh, had entirely disappeared; dogs, cats, rats, and 
other vermin, were esteemed luxuries. A small number of cows, 
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kept as long as possible, for their milk, still remained; but a few 
were killed from day to day, and distributed in minute propor- 
tions, hardly sufficient to support life among the famishing popu- 
lation. * * * The pestilence stalked at noonday through the city, 
and the doomed inhabitants fell like grass beneath its scythe. From 
six thousand to eight thousand human beings sank before’ this 
scourge alone, yet the people resolutely held out—women and men 
mutually encouraging each other to resist the entrance of their 
foreign foe—an evil more horrible than pest or famine. 


The missives from Valdez, who saw more vividly than the be- 
sieged could do, the uncertainty of his own position, now poured 
daily into the city, the enemy becoming more prodigal of his vows, 
as he felt that the ocean might yet save the victims from his grasp. 
The inhabitants, in their ignorance, had gradually abandoned their 
hopes of relief, but they spurned the summons to surrender. Ley- 
den was sublime in its despair. A few murmurs were, however, 
occasionally heard at the steadfastness of the magistrates, and a 
dead body was placed at the door of the burgomaster, as a silent 
witness against his inflexibility. A party of the more faint-hearted 
even assailed the heroic Adrian Van der Werf with threats and re- 
proaches as he passed through the streets. A crowd had gathered 
around him, as he reached a triangular place in the center of the 
town, into which many of the principal streets emptied themselves, 
and upon one side of which stood the church of Saint Pancras, 
with its high brick tower surmounted by two pointed turrets, and 
with two ancient lime trees at its entrance. There stood the burgo- 
master, a tall, haggard, imposing figure, with dark visage, and a 
tranquil but commanding eye. He waved his broad-leaved felt 
hat for silence, and then exclaimed, in language which has been 
almost literally preserved: 

“What would ye, my friends? Why do ye murmur that we do 
not break our vows and surrender the city to the Spaniards? a fate 
more horrible than the agony which she now endures. I tell you I 
have made an oath to hold the city, and may God give me strength 
to keep my oath! I can die but once; whether by your hands, 
the enemy’s, or by the hand of God. My own fate is indifferent 
to me, not so that of the city intrusted to my care. I know that we 
shall starve if not soon relieved; but starvation is preferable to 
the dishonored death which is the only alternative. Your menaces 
move me not; my life is at your disposal; here is my sword, plunge 
it into my breast, and divide my flesh among you. Take my bod 
to appease your hunger, but expect no surrender, so long as 
remain alive.” 

The words of the stout burgomaster inspired a new courage 
in the hearts of those who heard him, and a shout of applause and 
defiance arose from the famishing but enthusiastic crowd. They 
left the place, after exchanging new vows of fidelity with their mag- 
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istrate, and again ascended tower and battlement to watch for the 
coming fleet. 
** * * ke * 
THE SEA ASSISTS THE HOLLANDERS. 

A violent equinoctial gale, on the night of the 1st and 2nd of 
October, came storming from the northwest, shifting after a few 
hours full eight points, and then blowing still more violently from 
the southwest. The waters of the North Sea were piled in vast 
masses upon the southern coast of Holland, and then dashed furi- 
ously landward, the ocean rising over the earth, and sweeping 
with unrestrained power across the ruined dykes. 

In the course of twenty-four hours, the fleet at North Aa, in- 
stead of nine inches, had more than two feet of water. No time 
was lost. The Kirk-way, which has been broken through accord- 
ing to the Prince’s instructions, was now completely overflowed, and 
the fleet sailed at midnight, in the midst of the storm and dark- 
ness. A few sentinel vessels of the enemy challenged them as they 
steadily rowed towards Zoeterwoude. The answer was a flash from 
Boisot’s cannon, lighting up the black waste of waters. There was 
a fierce midnight naval battle; a strange spectacle among the 
branches of those quiet orchards, and with the chimney stacks of 
half-submerged farm houses rising around the contending vessels. 
The neighboring village of Zoeterwoude shook with the discharges of 
the Zealanders’ cannon, and the Spaniards assembled in that fortress 
knew that the rebel Admiral was at last afloat and on his course. 
The enemy’s vessels were soon sunk, their crews hurled into the 
waves. On went the fleet, sweeping over the broad waters which 
lay between Zoeterwoude and Zwieten. As they approached some 
shallows, which led into the great mere, the Zealanders dashed into 
the sea, and with sheer strength shouldered every vessel through. 
Two obstacles lay still in their path—the forts of Zoeterwoude 
and Lammen, distant from the city five hundred and two hundred 
and fifty yards respectively. Strong redoubts, both well supplied 
with troops and artillery, they were likely to give a rough recep- 
tion to the light flotilla, but the panic which had hitherto driven their 
foes before the advancing patriots, had reached Zoeterwoude. Hardly 
was the fleet in sight when the Spaniards, in the early morning, 
poured out from the fortress, and fled precipitately to the left, 
along a road which led in a westerly direction towards the Hague. 
Their narrow path was rapidly vanishing in the waves, and hun- 
dreds sank beneath the constantly deepening and treacherous flood. 
The wild Zealanders, too, sprang from their vessels upon the crum- 
bling dyke and drove their retreating foes into the sea. They hurled 
their harpoons at them, with an accuracy acquired in many a polar 
chase; they plunged into the waves in the keen pursuit, attacking 
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Spaniards’ Bridge, Leyden. From an old Engraving. 
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Peter A. van der Werf, the heroic Burgomaster 
of Leyden during the Siege. 


them with boat-hook and dagger. The numbers who thus fell be- 
neath these corsairs, who neither gave nor took quarter, were never 
counted, but probably not less than a thousand perished. The rest 
effected their escape to the Hague. 

The first fortress was thus seized, dismantled, set on fire, and 
passed, and a few strokes of the oars brought the whole fleet close 
to Lammen. This last obstacle rose formidable and frowning di- 
rectly across their path. Swarming as it was with soldiers, and brist- 
ling with artillery, it seemed to defy the armada either to carry it 
by storm or to pass under its guns into the city. It appeared that 
the enterprise was, after all, to founder within sight of the long 
expecting and expected haven. Boisot anchored his fleet within 
a respectful distance, and spent what remained of the day in 
carefully reconnoitering the fort, which seemed only too strong. 
In conjunction with Leyderdorp, the headquarters of Valdez, a 
mile and a half distant on the right, and within a mile of the city, 
it seemed so insuperable an impediment that Boisot wrote in des- 
pondent tone to the Prince of Orange. He announced his intention 
of carrying the fort, if it were possible, on the following morn- 
ing, but if obliged to retreat, he observed, with something like de- 
spair, there would be nothing for it but to wait for another gaie 
of wind. If the waters should rise sufficiently to enable them to 
make a wide detour, it might be possible, if, in the meantime, Ley- 
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Don Franciscus de Valdez, Com- Jean van der Does of Noordwyk, 
mander of the Spanish Forces in Command of Leyden dur- 
which Besieged Leyden. ing the Siege. 


den did not starve or surrender, to enter its gates from the opposite 
side. 


Meantime, the citizens had grown wild with expectation. A 
dove had been dispatched by Boisot, informing them of his precise 
position, and a number of citizens accompanied the burgomaster, at 
nightfall, toward the tower of Hengist—“Yonder,” cried the magis- 
trate, stretching out his hand toward Lammen, “yonder behind that 
fort are bread and meat, and brethren in thousands. Shall all this 
be destroyed by the Spanish guns, or shall we rush to the rescue of 
our friends?” “We will tear the fortress to pieces with our teeth 
and nails,” was the reply, “before the relief, so long expected, shall 
be wrested from us.” It was resolved that a sortie, in conjunction 
with the operations of Boisot, should be made against Lammen 
with the earliest dawn. Night descended upon the scene, a pitch 
dark night, full of anxiety to the Spaniards, to the armada, to 
Leyden. Strange sights and sounds occurred at different moments 
to bewilder the anxious sentinels. A long procession of lights is- 
suing from the fort was seen to flit across the black face of the 
waters, in the dead of night, and the whole of the city wall, be- 
tween the Cow-gate and the Tower of Burgundy, fell with a loud 
crash. The horror-struck citizens thought that the Spaniards were 
upon them at last; the Spaniards imagined the noise to indicate a 
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desperate sortie of the citizens. Everything was vague and mys- 
terious. 

Day dawned at length, after a feverish night, and the Admiral 
prepared for the assault. Within the fortress reigned a death-like 
stillness which inspired a sickening suspicion. Had the city, indeed, 
been carried in the night; had the massacre already commenced; 
had all this labor and audacity been expended in vain? Suddenly 
a man was descried wading breast-high through the water from 
Lammen towards the fleet, while at the same time, one solitary boy 
was seen to wave his cap from the summit of the fort. After a 
moment of doubt, the happy mystery was solved. The Spaniards 
had fied, panic-stricken, during the darkness. Their position would 
still have enabled them, with firmness, to frustrate the enterprise 
of the patriots, but the hand of God, which had sent the ocean and 
the tempest to the deliverance of Leyden, had struck her enemies 
with terror likewise. The lights which had been seen moving dur- 
ing the night were the lanterns of the retreating Spaniards, and the 
boy who was now waving his triumphant signal from the battle- 
ments had alone witnessed the spectacle. So confident was he in the 
conclusion to which it led him that he had volunteered at daybreak 
to go hither and alone. The magistrates, fearing a trap, hesitated 
for a moment to believe the truth, which scon, however, became quite 
evident. Valdez, flying himself from Leyderdorp, had ordered Col- 
onel Borgia to retire with all his troops from Lammen. Thus, the 
Spaniards had retreated at the very moment that an extraordinary 
accident had laid bare a whole side of the city for their entrance. 
The noise of the wall, as it fell, only inspired them with fresh alarm; 
for they believed that the citizens had sallied forth in the darkness, 
to aid the advancing flood in the work of destruction. All obstacles 
being now removed, the fleet swept by Lammen and entered the 
city on the morning of the 3rd of October. Leyden was relieved. 

THE FLEET REACHES THE CITY. 

The quays were lined with the famishing population, as the 
fleet rowed through the canals, every human being who could stand 
coming forth to greet the preservers of the city. Bread was thrown 
from every vessel among the crowd. The poor creatures, who, for 
two months had tasted no wholesome human food, and who had 
literally been living within the jaws of death, snatched eagerly the 
blessed gift, at last too liberally bestowed. Many choked themselves 
to death, in the greediness with which they devoured their bread; 
others became ill with the effects of plenty thus suddenly succeeding 
starvation ;—but these were isolated cases, a repetition of which 
was prevented. The Admiral, stepping ashore, was welcomed by 
the magistracy, and a solemn procession was immediately formed. 
Magistrates and citizens, wild Zealanders, emaciated burgher guards, 
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sailors, soldiers, women, children,—nearly every living person within 
the walls, all repaired without delay to the great church, stout Ad- 
miral Boisot leading the way. The starving and heroic city, which 
had been so firm in its resistance to an earthly king, now bent 
itself in humble gratitude before the King of kings. After prayers, 
the whole vast congregation joined in the tharkksgiving hymn. Thou- 
sands of voices raised the song, but few were able to carry it to its 
conclusion, for the universal emotion, deepened by the music, be- 
came too full for utterance. The hymn was abruptly suspended, 
while the multitude wept like children. The scene of honest pathos 
terminated, the necessary measures for distributing the food and re- 
lieving the sick were taken by the magistracy. 


The Vesper Hour” 


(Baccalaureate Sermon Delivered to the C. L. S. C. Class 
of 1908, Chautauqua, N. Y., August 16, 1908.) 


By Chancellor John H. Vincent 


OD has revealed himself to humanity in nature, in 
biography, in history, in that unique personality, Jesus 
Christ, in the preparatory civilizations that paved the way 
for him, and finally, as a key to all the rest in that great 
body of literature,—historic, poetic, prophetic,—clearly, 
spiritually, subjectively—the holy Bible. 

God also now reveals himself in the personal life 
through the direct and unconscious influence of the believer, 
in the acts of the saints creating as they do the garb of per- 
sonal character,—‘“fine linen, bright and pure, the righteous 
acts of the saints.” Here is high art, the genius of goodness 
filling the face with radiance and the conduct with righteous 
acts. This is the true salvation which is working itself out 
in every day goodness, in the “beauty of holiness.” 

In this life of personal loveliness the main point is not 
the assurance of personal safety nor is it in “being happy.” 





*The Vesper Hour, contributed to THe CHAUTAUQUAN each 
month by Chancellor Vincent, continues the ministries of Chau- 
tauqua’s Vesper Service threughout the year. 
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It is in an energy of life that is wholly self-forgetting. There 
is the life of the whirlpool which draws everything unto 
itself,—there is the life of the fountain which gives every- 
thing that it has as a blessing to others. It is a life of ser- 
vice full of the “acts” of sympathy illustrated by Him who 
“went about doing good.” 

This is the secret of a true life; human affection work- 
ing itself out in deeds of service—acts that flow from a warm 
heart and that tell in permanent influence and power. When 
in the physical world we are under clouds and darkness, 
no sun in sight, we nevertheless feel warm and comforta- 
ble because the sun really is, although unseen, and in his 
place beyond the clouds is radiant and potent, holding us to 
our solar center and giving us light and heat. So under 
ali systems of belief genuine souls are held by Christ even 
though they may never have heard his name pronounced. 
We may not yet be sound in theology but if we be sound 
in motive, genuine in spirit, and diligent in endeavor in 
due time we shall be established in a true theology. We may 
not at first understand the solar system but even then we 
may enjoy and be blessed by the sunlight. 


But it is important that we should think of Christ and 
not of self. Therefore we say: Don’t make or think too 
much of yourself; think of God and forget yourself. Never 
mind your moods of feeling. Let your aspirations and your 
motives alone as much as possible. The less you think about 
them as an end the more you will have of the joy and 
strength of life and the better you will serve men. Aim to 
be, for character is at the root of everything; but aim to be 
not for the sake of being but for the sake of doing—of serv- 
ing. Be that you may bless. Remember that the shortest 
route to insanity and abnormality is too great solicitude 
about self, and about self in the future. The highest mis- 
sion of the church is not safety for the future but health— 
soundness, sanity in the present, out of which spring the 
“righteous acts of the saints.” The normal Christian life is, 
of course, personal, but it is so for the sake of service. A man 
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clothes himself with apparatus for diving but he does not 
thus array himself for the sake of good looks nor for per- 
sonal comfort. It is that he may rescue others from danger 
or by his researches in the deep sea contribute to science and 
the safety of society. The church exists not to weave white 
robes for saints or twine crowns into form but to help— 
to make good citizens, useful neighbors, secure the enact- 
ment of wholesome laws, good government, a higher civili- 
zation that individuals may live not for themselves but for 
society—not for the new Jerusalem yonder in some remote 
star but the new Jerusalem coming down from heaven to 
establish itself on earth. 


The love of the beautiful is a divinely inspired passion 
but it is the beautiful in every-day life whether in kitchen 
or cathedral. I do covet high art in church life—not through 
ecclesiastical art based on medieval theories of church, con- 
formities to out-worn and petrified liturgies, but the art of 
the present day with today’s sunshine, with the freshness 
of the wind of today out of the north, the church building 
a place of cleanliness, neatness, beauty, simplicity, with sug- 
gestions of today’s civilization and with adaptation to to- 
day’s demands. I covet for the church today the noble art 
of worship in which are silence, thoughtfulness, reverence, 
a thirst for truth and self-sacrificing devotion to all forms of 
philanthropy. My ideal church service embraces the dignity 
and propriety of the Episcopalian, the ardor of the Metho- 
dist, and the charming self-control and silence of the Quaker. 

It is not culture but character that counts. It is not 
graceful manners but the grace-full spirit. It is not famil- 
iarity with wide ranges of literature but fellowship with the 
Spirit of all wisdom. It is not merely tact and good taste 
in social fellowship but unselfish love, and patience that has 
a smile to add to its submission and endurance. What is 
most beautiful is designed to be most useful. The graces 
of personal character are means of grace to others. There 
is a beauty of holiness. There are artists in the realm of 
grace—dealing not with brush and pigments, not with the 
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tools of architects and builders nor with the chisel and pol- 
ish of the sculptor—but adding day after day faith, virtue, 
knowledge, temperance, patience, godliness, brotherly kind- 
ness, charity. There is a fine embroidery of contentment and 
self-forgetfulness and genuine love for folks. Happy is the 
home and noble is the social circle where such dress and 
drapery are found. Very soon in such homes voices that 
before were harsh become soft and sweet. Love never talks 
of things that make for confusion and discord. And its 
kitchen-tones are always full of music. To be a genuine 
lady in the kitchen is the very perfection of Christian art. 
It reminds one of Bethany and Mary and Martha and the 
Master. The woman who by her servants is both respected 
and beloved is entitled to a lofty place in truly Christian 
society. 

As every drop of water is created and controlled by the 
mysterious force we call gravitation, as the atmosphere 
penetrates and permeates it as delicately and perfectly as 
though it were the only form of matter for the benefit of 
which the atmosphere existed, as the sun applying the most 
delicate ray of its light to that tiny globule of water fills it 
with beauty and glory as though the sun existed for the sole 
purpose of making that little thing a beauty and a glory in 
the eyes of men so we are justified in accepting the words 
of Holy Writ concerning the significance and value of a 
single human life. The sparrow that falls does not fall be- 
yond or without the Heavenly Father’s knowledge and care. 
He counts the hairs of the head. He makes all the tiny 
things that men need the microscope to discover. With 
Him nothing is so insignificant as to be cast carelessly aside. 
He cares for the minute, the unimportant, the microscopic, 
even “the balancings of the clouds are the wondrous work- 
ings of Him who is perfect in knowledge.” The man is to 
be congratulated who carries this faith into his own every- 
day life. God is our Father. He knoweth our frame, our 
temperament, our weak points, our antecedents, our limita- 
tions, the strain of bad blood in us, the play of circum- 
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stances before we know enough to avoid or resist. He knows 
the circumstances of long ago out of which the conditions 
of today have come. And He gives us a word of Holy 
Writ—a whole chapter of words as these,—“Casting all your 
care on God for He careth for you ;” “Happy is he that hath 
the God of Jacob for his help, whose hope is in the Lord 
his God.” It is a great thing, a wonderful thing—this fact 
of an ever-active, ever-loving brother-like Father of our 
spirits who knows us all—each one of us, the weakest, the 
most simple, the most reckless and foolish and obdurate of 
us all, and who loves and longs to have us come back to 
Him with penitence for the past and a brave purpose for 
the future. 


In the ideal life nothing is so slight or trifling that we 
can refuse to give it attention. The insignificant, if it be by 
God’s appointment, is stupendous. The tiny dewdrop really 
represents the mighty force of gravitation and reflects the 
glory of the sun. Do not despise the one tiny drop of dew. 
God does not. His great servants, gravitation and the sun, 


respect, conserve, and glorify a drop of dew. When it dis- 
appears it is not destroyed. It is somewhere again some- 
time to tremble and glow and bless. You dare not despise 
anything. You dare not neglect anything. Recognize the 
immensity and the relation of the Master to these immensi- 
ties and whoever, whatever you are, remember you are face 
to face with the fact and force of Omnipotent energy, 
the energy of love. The slightest action sustains widest 
relationships. ‘The immensities are made up of the infi- 
nitesimals. And every little thing has its place and mission. 
The thorn in the flesh—the annoyance, hindrances, vexa- 
tions of life by which what we call “good” seems to be re- 
duced, and what we account “enjoyment” is diminished—all 
have a beneficent mission. Earth may crowd you with care 
but Heaven will crown you with grace and glory. How many 
of the factors that make for personality we have had no 
share in creating or introducing into our lives. Pre-natal 
influences, parental qualities imparted to us from a long 
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line of ancestors; carelessness of ignorant or silly women 
during those delicate and important months of the new life 
that “throbs beneath the mother’s heart;” a false and often 
a fatal idea of delicacy and propriety; the power of exam- 
ple; the vast power of “unconscious influence” during the 
early years of life; the earliest educative processes of nur- 
sery and fireside; the first intimate associates; the pictures 
on the wall, the tones of voice in habitual intercourse; the 
sharpness of uncontrolled temper; the effects of a variable 
policy in government of the poor child, never able to de- 
termine which it is safest to do. How important that at 
home we should find always “the righteous acts of the 
saints” arraying personalities and draping walls with “fine 
linen bright and pure.” 


There is a great deal of beauty that is, as the old phrase 
puts it “only skin deep.” It is selfishness in silken robes. 
It is leprosy powdered, or painted in the colors of health. 
Decorative art may make very cheap paper look like satin. 
And there are tricks of politeness and courtesy among very 
unreal people deceiving the very elect—although not for 
long. Alas for the home they weaken and corrupt! 

I covet for the church noble art in her services with a 
recognition not so much of yesterday’s ideals and customs 
as of tomorrow’s need and today’s opportunity—a service 
full of reverence, beauty, and simplicity in harmony with 
the thought of the age we live in. I covet for the church 
the high ideals of art in personal character, as needed by our 
modern times. In all this ideal life of the church the divine 
leading does not involve freedom from exposure to pain and 
affliction. Even when God’s hand holds ours it does not 
render impossible the “thorn in the flesh,” the “decay” of 
“the outward man” and being “weighed down exceedingly 
beyond our power” as Paul says he was. Physicians must 
visit professionally the homes of godly men and women. 
And all the undertakers’ bills are not sent exclusively to the 
homes of sinners. Learn the high art of submission to and 
serenity under the Divine discipline. Take what He sends 
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with a smile and you will see through the veil that for once 
hides his face—a smile in response ;—the smile of a mother 
who knows that the requirement so hard just now to bear 
means for tomorrow perfect acquiescence, and the next day 
rapture. Do not form but avoid the habit of criticism. Think 
of folks with good will. Take for granted that other people 
are as honest and as full of good will as you yourself are. 
Do not be a hornet. Be a busy bee but don’t sting. Scatter 
words of charity and smiles of good will everywhere and 
every day. A soft answer may hush into silence every wild 
wave of wrath and this will be your way of following 
Christ whose “Peace be still” on the tumultuous Galilee 
is today one of the sweetest memories of his life. 

Dear members of the Class of 1908, learn to think of 
God as the great artist who is ingenious and persistent in his 
endeavors to adorn you, each and all with “the beauty of 
holiness,” “the meek and quiet spirit,” “the righteous acts 
of saints,” that “fine linen bright and pure.” “He careth 
for you” at least as much as the sun that glorifies a dewdrop 
and then takes it up into the infinite to be forever a part of 
this great universe. Are you under the limitations of God’s 
loving providence? Do you sometimes regret that you are 
not physically beautiful? Does your awkwardness by your 
sad self-consciousness now and then make you even more 
awkward? Are you over-sensitive through the very deli- 
cacy of your nervous organization? Was reputation your 
idol and has God allowed it to be shattered or at least 
shadowed? And is there a basis, even a slight basis of fact 
as a foundation for an ungenerous rumor? Are you ambi- 
tious for yourself or your best beloved and are there barriers 
in the way of its gratification? Has an insidious disease in 
yourself or in one you love better than you love self given 
throb or ache or started a fear you cannot quiet? Does some 
other “thorn in the flesh,” or hint of disaster in the home or 
business life give you anxiety? Let me remind you that God 
careth for you. He cares for a sparrow. He puts his wis- 
dom and power and glory into a dewdrop. No atom of mat- 
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ter that He made shall ever be lost. His providence never 
ceases, His love never faileth. His purposes are lofty and 
royal. He would array you in “fine linen bright and pure.” 
He would fill your life with righteous deeds and make some 
soul sing a psalm of praise in heaven because of the divine 
grace He put into your soul. 

Come to Him. Open your soul to Him and say, “Oh 
God possess me!” Rest in Him. Wait for Him. Serve 
Him. And do all this—Now ! 


Famous European Short Stories 


The Three Hermits* 
By Leo Tolstoy. 


“And in praying use not vain repetitions as the Gentiles do: 
for they think that they shall be heard for their much speaking. Be 
not therefore like unto them: for your Father knoweth what things 
ye have need of, before ye ask Him.”—Matt. vi, 7, 8. 

BISHOP was sailing from Archangel to the Solovétsk 

Monastery ; and on the same vessel were a number of 
pilgrims on their way to visit the shrines at that place. The 
voyage was a smooth one. The wind favorable, and the 
weather fair. The pilgrims lay on deck, eating, or sat in 
groups talking to one another. The Bishop, too, came on 
deck, and as he was pacing up and down, he noticed a group 
of men standing near the prow and listening to a fisherman, 
who was pointing to the sea and telling them something. 
The Bishop stopped, and looked in the direction in which 
the man was pointing. He could see nothing, however, 
but the sea glistening in the sunshine. He drew nearer to 
listen, but when the man saw him, he took off his cap and 
was silent. The rest of the people also took off their caps, 
and bowed. 

“Do not let me disturb you, friends,” said the Bishop. 


*An old legend current in the Volga district. From “Folk- 
Tales Retold.” Written by Tolstoy in 1886. 
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“I came to hear what this good man was saying.” 

“The fisherman was telling us about the hermits,” re- 
plied one, a tradesman, rather bolder than the rest. 

“What hermits?” asked the Bishop, going to the side 
of the vessel and seating himself on a box. “Tell me about 
them. I should like to hear. What were you pointing at?” 

“Why, that little island you can just see over there,” 
answered the man, pointing to a spot ahead and a little to 
the right. “That is the island where the hermits live for 
the salvation of their souls.” 

“Where is the island?” asked the Bishop. “I see noth- 

ing.” 
“There in the distance, if you will please look along 
my hand. Do you see that little cloud? Below it, and a 
bit to the left, there is just a faint streak. That is the 
island.” 

The Bishop looked carefully, but his unaccustomed eyes 
could make out nothing but the water shimmering in the sun. 

“T cannot see it,” he said. “But who are the hermits 
that live there?” 

“They are holy men,” answered the fisherman. “I had 
long heard tell of them, but never chanced to see them my- 
self till the year before last.” 


And the fisherman related how once, when he was out 
fishing, he had been stranded at night upon that island, not 
knowing where he was. In the morning, as he wandered 
about the island, he came across an earth hut, and met an 
old man standing near it. Presently two others came out, 
and after having fed him, and dried his things, they helped 
him mend his boat. 


“And what are they like?” asked the Bishop. 

“One is a small man and his back is bent. He wears a 
priest’s cassock and is very old; he must be more than a 
hundred, I should say. He is so old that the white of his 
beard is taking a greenish tinge, but he is always smiling, 
and his face is as bright as an angel’s from heaven. The 
second is taller, but he also is very old. He wears a tattered, 
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peasant coat. His beard is broad, and of a yellowish grey 
color. He is a strong man. Before I had time to help him, 
he turned my boat over as if it were only a pail. He too, 
is kindly and cheerful. The third is tall, and has a beard 
as white as snow and reaching to his knees. He is stern 
with over-hanging eyebrows; and he wears nothing but a 
mat tied round his waist.” 

“And did they speak to you?” asked the Bishop. 

“For the most part they did everything in silence, and 
spoke but little even to one another. One of them would 
just give a glance, and the others would understand him. I 
asked the tallest whether they had lived there long. He 
frowned, and muttered something as if he was angry; but 
the oldest one took his hand and smiled, and then the tall 
one was quiet. The oldest one only said: ‘Have mercy 
upon us,’ and smiled.” 

While the fisherman was talking, the ship had drawn 
nearer to the island. 

“There, now you can see it plainly, if your Grace will 
please to look,” said the tradesman, pointing with his hand. 

The Bishop looked, and now he really saw a dark streak 
—which was the island. Having looked at it a while, he 
left the prow of the vessel, and going to the stern, asked 
the helmsman: 

“What island is that ?” 

“That one,” replied the man, “has no name. There 
are many such in this sea.” 

“Is it true that there are hermits who live there for 
the salvation of their souls?” 

“So it is said, your Grace, but I don’t know if it’s true. 
Fishermen say they have seen them; but of course they 
may only be spinning yarns.” 

“T should like to land on the island and see these men,” 
said the Bishop. “How could I manage it?” 

“The ship cannot get close to the island,” replied the 
helmsman, “but you might be rowed there in a boat. You 
had better speak to the captain.” 
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The captain was sent for and came. 

“I should like to see these hermits,” said the Bishop. 
“Could I not be rowed ashore?” 

The captain tried to dissuade him. 

“Of course it could be done,” said he, “but we should 
lose much time. And if I might venture to say so to your 
Grace, the old men are not worth your pains. I have heard 
say that they are foolish old fellows, who understand noth- 
ing, and never speak a word, any more than the fish in the 
sea.” 

“I wish to see them,” said the Bishop, “and I will pay 
you for your trouble and loss of time. Please let me have 
a boat.” 

There was no help for it; so the order was given. The 
sailors trimmed the sails, the steersman put up the helm, 
and the ship’s course was set for the island. A chair was 
placed at the prow for the Bishop, and he sat there, looking 
ahead. The passengers all collected at the prow, and gazed 
at the island. Those who had the sharpest eyes could pres- 
ently make out the rocks on it, and then a mud hut was 
seen. At last one man saw the hermits themselves. The 
captain brought a telescope and, after looking through it, 
handed it to the Bishop. 

“It’s right enough. There are three men standing on 
the shore. There, a little to the right of that big rock.” 

The Bishop took the telescope, got it into position, and 
he saw the three men: a tall one, a shorter one, and one 
very small and bent, standing on the shore and holding each 
other by the hand. 

The captain turned to the Bishop. 

“The vessel can get no nearer in than this, your Grace. 
If you wish to go ashore, we must ask you to go in the boat. 
while we anchor here.” 

The cable was quickly let out, the anchor cast, and the 
sails furled. There was a jerk, and the vessel shook. Then 
a boat having been lowered, the oarsmen jumped in, and 
the Bishop descended the ladder and took his seat. The 
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men pulled at their oars, and the boat moved rapidly to- 
wards the island. When they came within a stone’s throw, 
they saw three old men: a tall one with only a mat tied 
round his waist; a shorter one in a tattered peasant coat, 
and a very old one bent with age and wearing an old cas- 
sock—all three standing hand in hand. 

The oarsmen pulled in to the shore,.and held on with 
the boathook while the Bishop got out. 

The old men bowed to him, and he gave them his bene- 
diction, at which they bowed still lower. Then the Bishop 
began to speak to them. 

“I have heard,” he said, “that you, godly men, live 
here saving your own souls, and praying to our Lord Christ 
for your fellow men. I, an unworthy servant of Christ, am 
called, by God’s mercy, to keep and teach His flock. I 
wished to see you, servants of God, and to do what I can 
to teach you, also.” 

The old men looked at each other smiling, but remained 
silent. 


“Tell me,” said the Bishop, “what you are doing to 
save your souls, and how you serve God on this island.” 

The second hermit sighed,.and looked at the oldest, 
the very ancient one. The latter smiled and said: 

“We do not know how to serve God. We only serve 
and support ourselves, servant of God.” 

“But how do you pray to God?” asked the Bishop. 


” 


“We pray in this way,” replied the hermit. “Three 
are ye, three are we, have mercy upon us.” 

And when the old man said this, all three raised their 
eyes to heaven, and repeated: 

“Three are ye, three are we, have mercy upon us!” 

The Bishop smiled. 

“You have evidently heard something about the Holy 
Trinity,” said he. “But you do not pray aright. You have 
won my affection, godly men. I see you wish to please the 
Lord, but you do not know how to serve Him. That is 
not the way to pray; but listen to me, and I will teach you. 
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I will teach you, not a way of my own, but the way in which 
God in the Holy Scriptures has commanded all men to pray 
to Him.” 

And the Bishop began explaining to the hermits how 
God had revealed Himself to men; telling them of God the 
Father, and God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. 

“God the Son came down on earth,” said he, “to save 
men, and this is how He taught us all to pray. Listen, and 
repeat after me: ‘Our Father.’ ” 

And the first old man repeated after him, “Our 
Father,” and the second said, “Our Father,” and the third 
said, “Our Father.” 

“Which art in Heaven,” continued the Bishop. 

The first hermit repeated, “Which art in heaven,” but 
the second blundered over the words, and the tall hermit 
could not say them properly. His hair had grown over his 
mouth so that he could not speak plainly. The very old 
hermit, having no teeth, also mumbled indistinctly. 

The Bishop repeated the words again, and the old men 
repeated them after him. The Bishop sat down on a stone, 
and the old men stood before him, watching his mouth, 
and repeating the words as he uttered them. And all day 
long the Bishop labored, saying a word twenty, thirty, a 
hundred times over, and the old men repeated it after him. 
They blundered, and he corrected them, and made them 
begin again. 

The Bishop did not leave off till he had taught them the 
whole of the Lord’s prayer so that they could not only re- 
peat it after him, but could say it by themselves. The mid- 
dle one was the first to know it, and to repeat the whole of 
it alone. The Bishop made him say it again and again, and 
at last the others could say it too. 


It was getting dark, and the moon was appearing over 
the water, before the Bishop rose to return to the vessel. 
When he took leave of the old men, they all bowed down 
to the ground before him. He raised them, and kissed 
each of them, telling them to pray as he had taught them. 
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Then he got into the boat and returned to the ship. 

And as he sat in the boat and was rowed to the ship 
he could hear the three voices of the hermits loudly re- 
peating the Lord’s prayer. As the boat drew near the ves- 
sel their voices could no longer be heard, but they could 
still be seen in the moonlight, standing as he had left them 
on the shore, the shortest in the middle, the tallest on the 
right, the middle one on the left. As soon as the Bishop 
had reached the vessel and got on board, the anchor was 
weighed and the sails unfurled. The wind filled them, and 
the ship sailed away, and the Bishop took a seat in the stern 
and watched the island they had left. For a time he could 
still see the hermits, but presently they disappeared from 
sight, though the island was still visible. At last it too van- 
ished, and only the sea was to be seen, rippling in the moon- 
light. 

The pilgrims lay down to sleep, and all was quiet on 
deck. The Bishop did not wish to sleep, but sat alone at 
the stern, gazing at the sea where the island was no longer 
visible, and thinking of the good old men. He thought how 
pleased they had been to learn the Lord’s prayer; and he 
thanked God for having sent him to teach and help such 
godly men. 

So the Bishop sat, thinking, and gazing at the sea where 
the island had disappeared. And the moonlight flickered 
before his eyes, sparkling, now here, now there, upon the 
waves. Suddenly he saw something white shining on the 
bright path which the moon cast across the sea. Was it a 
seagull, or the little gleaming sail of some small boat? The 
Bishop fixed his eyes on it, wondering. 

“Tt must be a boat sailing after us,” thought he, “but 
it is overtaking us very rapidly. It was far, far away a 
minute ago, but now it is much nearer. It cannot be a boat, 
for I can see no sail; but whatever it may be, it is follow- 
ing us, and catching us up.” 

And he could not make out what it was. Not a boat, 
nor a bird, nor a fish! It was too large for a man, and 
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besides a man could not be out there in the midst of the 
sea. The Bishop rose, and said to the helmsman: 

“Look there, what is that, my friend? What is it?” 
the Bishop repeated, though he could now see plainly what 
it was—the three hermits running upon the water, all gleam- 
ing white, their grey beards shining, and approaching the 
ship as quickly as though it were not moving. 

The steersman looked, and let go the helm in terror. 

“Oh Lord! The hermits are running after us on the 
water as though it were dry land!” 

The passengers hearing him, jumped up, and crowded 
to the stern. They saw the hermits coming along hand in 
hand, and the two outer ones beckoning the ship to stop. All 
three were gliding along upon the water without moving 
their feet. Before the ship could be stopped, the hermits 
had reached it, and raising their heads, all three as with 
one voice, began to say: 

“We have forgotten your teaching, servant of God. As 
long as we kept repeating it we remembered, but when we 
stopped saying it for a time, a word dropped out, and now 
it has all gone to pieces. We can remember nothing of it. 
Teach us again.” 

The Bishop crossed himself, and leaning over the ship’s 
side, said: 

“Your own prayer will reach the Lord, men of God. It 
is not for me to teach you. Pray for us sinners.” 

And the Bishop bowed low before the old men; and 
they turned and went back across the sea. And a light 
shone until daybreak on the spot where they were lost to 
sight. 
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OFFICERS OF THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


Joun H. Vincent, Chancellor. Grorce E. VINcENT, President. 
COU NSELORS. 

HENRY W. WARREN J. M. GIBSON EDWARD EVERETT HALE 

JESSE L, HURLBUT LYMAN ABBOTT JAMES H. CARLISLE 


WM. C. WILKINSON 
Miss Kate F. Kimraut, Executive Secretary. 





THE CLASS OF 1908 AT CHAUTAUQUA. 

Through four years of reading and five years of class 
gatherings at Chautauqua, the members of the C. L. S. C. 
Class of 1908 steadily approached the consummation at 
Chautauqua of their “college outlook.” There were more 
than a hundred who came and they were men and women of 
varied experiences and opportunities, typical of the larger 
number of their class in the outside world who could not be 
with them to celebrate Recognition Day. Much thought and 
labor had been given to plans for this graduating day by the 
committees who had met in previous years and early in 
the season the indefatigable class secretary, Miss S. E. Ford, 
called the members together and in the absence of Professor 
Schmucker, Mr. Henry W. Sage assumed the responsibili- 
ties of presiding officer. Much was made of the social life 
of the Class. Committees called upon members as soon as 
they reached Chautauqua, readers recounted their four years’ 
experiences to their fellow classmates, and each member 
was eager to share in all class undertakings. The beautiful 
Tennyson banner secured through the help of Professor 
and Mrs. Schmucker, was unveiled, and at this time, one of 
the older members, Mr. Elias B. Thompson, recited for the 
class their poem, “Ulysses.” It was discovered that certain 
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other members of the class had also committed the poem to 
memory and these were honored by their admiring class- 
mates with the Chautauqua salute! A very acceptable ad- 
dition to the furnishings of the 1908 Class room was the 
fine portrait of Tennyson by the famous etcher, M. Rajon, 
which was presented to the class by Miss Una Jones of 
Stittville, New York. Miss Jones had followed many an 
elusive clue in pursuit of a suitable portrait and the mem- 
bers of the class repeatedly expressed their appreciation of 
this work of art. At one of the ’08 “at homes,” Chancellor 
Vincent gave them words of congratulation and counsel, 
inspired as he always is by a C. L. S. C. graduating class. 
His theme was the old one which he makes ever new, 
that the mature mind has powers of interpretation 
unknown to youth and that the bodily life here 
even of threescore years and ten marks but the 
dawn of the future growth of the spirit. Miss 
Spencer, the authority of the “Studies in American Paint- 
ing” in THe CHAUTAUQUAN, chanced also to be present and 
gave a suggestive talk on the possibilities of art in daily 
life. Baccalaureate Sunday brought the never to be for- 
gotten sermon by the Chancellor and in the evening the 
Class Vigil in the Hall in the Grove under the Athenian 
Watch Fires. The service comes to each class with new 
meaning. Again the class poem was read, this time by Dr. 
Schmucker, Mr. Sage offered a prayer, and Dr. Hurlbut 
closed the Vigil with the beautiful lines from Morte D’Ar- 
thur, a reminder that “the old order changeth.” 


Preparations for Recognition Day found many com- 
mittees at work. The letters for the class motto and name 
were prepared and the unexpected contribution of a thou- 
sand paper roses for decorations was revealed to the de- 
lighted surprise of the class. This very ingenious plan had 
been worked out during the year by Miss Florence E. 
Harpham who had arranged to have the roses made by 
some friendly workers during the winter. The commit- 
tees were thus enabled to use their 1908 emblem with great 
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freedom. The class took pride in going through the gate on 
Recognition Day with its quota toward Alumni Hall entirely 
paid and what was quite unusual, raised also a sufficient 
amount to cover the tablet placed in the Hall of Philosophy, 
and unveiled at the Recognition Exercises. The Recogni- 
tion Address by President Henry Churchill King of Ober- 
lin was a delightful experience to many readers who heard 
for the first time the author of one of their Chautauqua 
books. Dr. King’s “Rational Living” they had studied and 
practiced during their four years of reading. The con- 
ferring of diplomas by the Chancellor took place in the after- 
noon when many friends of the graduates gathered to see 
the unique ceremony. The final rally of the class was at the 
Alumni banquet in the evening when song and story inter- 
spersed with class cheers in varied keys betokened the ir- 
repressible spirits of the S. H. G. 

The following letter of greeting from Dr. E. E. Hale, 
one of the C. L. S. C. Counselors, was read by Dr. Hurlbut: 


Will you give my regards to the Tennyson Class on Recogni- 
tion Day. It brings back to me the day when I received my degree 
as Master of Arts. Tennyson’s poems, in the first American edition 
were just published. I quote the lines in my address which have 
since become so familiar— 

“Through the shadow of the world, we sweep 
into the wider Day 
Better fifty years of Europe than 
a cycle of Cathay.” 
That was in 1842—and the next fifty years made a fine object 


lesson. 
Always yours, 
Epwarp E. HAte. 


1883—“THE VINCENT CLASS.” 


It was ’83’s turn to celebrate its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary this year. The class though somewhat larger in its 
original enrollment than that of ’82 seemed to draw from 
a more distant territory and its representation at Chautauqua 
has been comparatively small. But they are a band of choice 
spirits, these ’83’s, and their Class Cottage which they 
share with the ’85’s has always been a unique place where 
on reception night some original devices are quite certain 
to appear. At the anniversary meeting of the class on Rec- 
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ognition Day, letters were read from absent members, among 
them one from Col. B. P. Pepper of Memphis, Tenn., who 
said, “The old Class of ’83 has a cordial place in my heart 
and I feel that the work done during the progress of our 
studies has been invaluable to me. I would not give up the 
memory and the results of it for any consideration. I feel 
that no movement in many decades has been a greater source 
of blessing to wide areas of our country.” At the annual 
class reception on Tuesday night, Chancellor Vincent made 
a brief address of congratulation to the ’83’s, who responded 
with a skilfully worded but seemingly spontaneous cheer, 
so successfully had they learned to conjure with their name 
“Vincent.” At the Recognition Day Exercises in the Hall 
of Philosophy the ’83 tablet was the first of the class tablets 
to be dedicated this year. 
THE VICENNIAL OF ’88. 

With the enthusiasm which characterizes Chautauqua 
graduate reunions, the 88’s came up to their twentieth. Cast- 
ing about for some novel way in which to commemorate 
their anniversary, a “vicennial breakfast” was proposed 
as being the most fitting time when the ’88’s and their guests 
might “invite their souls” ere the distractions of the day 
should begin. The result fully justified the expectations 
of the class. Alumni Hall for the first time echoed to the 
“sounds of revelry” in the early morning while just across 
the park the beautiful Aula Christi, shimmering in the 
morning light, lent its presence to the scene as the guests 
came and went. On another occasion the members of the 
class gathered to read letters of greeting from various mem- 
bers and the recent death of a prominent member of the 
class, Mr. Walton N. Ellis of Brooklyn, N. Y., was re- 
corded. Mr. Ellis was at the time of his death supervisor 
of music in the Board of Education of Greater New York 
and earlier in his career director of music at Plymouth 
Church and assistant to Mr. Frank Damrosch in the People’s 
Choral Society of Manhattan. For a number of years he 
directed the chorus at Chautauqua during the first half of the 
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session and gave himself enthusiastically to the work of the 


C. L. S. C. His cheery presence was recalled by many 
classmates. 


The following letter from the Class President, Dr. A. E. 
Dunning, will be read with interest by many ’88’s and others 
who could not be present: 

“My Dear Mrs. Teller: 

“The Class of ’88, numerous and strong, and many of them 
youthful in the early days have become few in number and bowed 
with the weight of years. Then my children were with me and none 
of them had even gone to college. Now my children and children- 
in-law are graduates of seven different colleges and universities and 
I have grandchildren around me. . . . If there are still a half 
dozen of the Plymouth Rock class with you, give each one my love. 
I said recently to a friend of mine: ‘We are growing old.’ ‘Yes,’ 
he said cheerfully, ‘but it grows better every year.’ If the surviv- 
ing members of ’88 can all say that, then we as a C. L. S. C. Class 
will continue to stand at the head of the procession on Recognition 
Day and say proudly ‘Let us be seen by our deeds.’ 

“A ffectionately yours, 
“A, E. DuNNING.” 


THE C, L. S. C. AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


Nature lent to Chautauqua her friendliest mood this 
year and the long summery days with occasional showers and 
only a touch of the intense heat made a season’s record al- 
most unparalleled in the annals of Chautauqua summers. 
The C. L. S. C. season was characterized by the usual 
activities, with perhaps a growing tendency toward social 
gatherings. Rallying Day brought all C. L. S. C. members 
and their friends together at the opening of the August 
program and the morning meeting with brief addresses in- 
troduced by President Vincent was full of suggestion. Profes- 
sor Graham Taylor referred to the influence of Chautauqua 
as he had met it in many parts of the country; Miss Georgie 
L. Hopkins of the Lithia Springs Chautauqua, gave some 
glimpses of the work of that important gathering; Mr. 
Blichfeldt of the Extension Office at Chautauqua, contrast- 
ed with the field work the privileges of those who, to use 
the Scriptural phrase, “tarry at home with the stuff” during 
the year; Mr. Bray of Tue CHauTauguan, related severa 
incidents of his recent European trip which bore upon the 
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coming year’s study of Modern Europe, and Miss Kimball 
summed up certain of the comments made by C. L. S. C. 
readers upon the course of the past year. Chancellor Vin- 
cent closed the hour by reminding his hearers that 


“The best thing the C. L. S. C. can do is not to place on shelves 
books that have been read, nor to frame diplomas to which seals have 
been added, nor to give facility of speech in parlor circles, valuable 
as this may be. Its best service, he said, is in creating in the in- 
dividual that mystic indefinable quality called atmosphere, which 
people feel when they approach us and which is the product of 
character at the root. The development of personal character 
through such study as it provides, tones up the individual, enabling 
him to be genuine and his true self. This he called the sanctum 
sanctorum of the C. L. S. C.” 


In the afternoon the usual Rallying Day Reception was 
held in the Hall of Philosophy where different sections of 
the country were indicated by gay colored banners and 
characteristic decorations. These, against a background of 
green boughs massed between the columns made an effective 
setting for the various groups who received their friends in 
the fashion of the South, or the West, or New England, or 
elsewhere. The “Wide, Wide World” booth gave the C. L. 
S. C. an opportunity to welcome many visiting missionaries 
who, whether actual members or not, were looked upon as 
representative of the C. L. S. C. membership in foreign 
lands. 

Throughout the season C. L. S. C. Round Tables 
brought frequently to notice the attractive features of the 
coming Modern European Year. Professor Judd of Yale 
University, spoke on Student Life in Germany, Dr. Zick of 
New York, on German Social Customs, Fraulein Rau of 
Oberlin, on Types of German Cities, President Vincent on 
the C. L. S. C. book, “Foundations of Modern Europe,” 
President Moffatt of Washington and Jefferson College, on 
The Church in France, and Miss Meddie Hamilton, repre- 
senting four Western Chautauquas, on the work of those 
Assemblies. Many other features of the program bore con- 
stant reference to the subjects of next year’s course. Read- 
ings in European literature by Mrs. Emily M. Bishop and 
Mrs. Bertha Kunz Baker tended to awaken a widespread 
interest in the study of European masterpieces, and Profes- 
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sor C. F. Lavell, well known to Chautauqua readers, gave a 
fine series of lectures on Modern Europe. 


THE NEW FRESHMAN CLASS. 

Naturally the new C. L. S. C. Class of 1912 was stimu- 
lated by the prevailing atmosphere. The meetings of other 
classes created a sort of contagion and by Recognition Day 
when the pageant of graduation exercises seemed to put the 
finishing touches upon irresolution, the class had rolled up a 
large membership. Miss Hopkins, whose experience at other 
Chautauquas made her services invaluable in guiding the 
1912s aright, kept “open house” most of the time on the C. L 
S. C. Veranda, answering the same questions over and over 
and giving beginners the benefit of her personal experience. 
By the end of the season the Class had enrolled over three 
hundred members, many of them intent upon organizing 
circles as soon as they should return home. The 1912s at an 
early stage in their career united upon a class name, “Shake- 
speare.” Their motto and emblem proved a more difficult 
problem. At length the marigold won the day, its brilliant 
gold color and the fact that it can be secured almost every- 
where, being distinctly appropriate qualities for a world poet. 
It was suggested by an allusion in one of Shakespeare’s 
plays: “The marigold that goes to bed with the sun and with 
it rises weeping.” The old favorite from Hamlet was select- 
ed for the Class motto: “To thine own self be true.” A 
very effective temporary banner was borne aloft by the Class 
on Recognition day, a picture of Shakespeare being mounted 
on a white background with a bunch of marigold attached 
to the supporting arm of the banner. The Class elected Mr. 
Victor Rhodes of St. Louis, for President, and a system 
of Round Robin letters among members at Chautauqua was 
planned so that news of their progress might be given from 
time to time in THe CHAUTAUQUAN. Every member who 
organizes a circle will be regarded by fellow 1912s as worthy 
of special honor. The names of the officers will be found 
on page 308 of this magazine and the Treasurer, Miss 
Douglas, especially requests that any new members who 
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would like to join one of the Round Robin groups send 
their addresses to her. 


THE CLASS OF 1909. 

The members of the Dante Class at Chautauqua, now 
become “seniors,” showed themselves fully awake to their 
responsibilities. Under the genial leadership of their Presi- 
dent, Rev. William Channing Brown, the members held fre- 
quent meetings. They discussed the readings of the past 
three years, and built up a strong class spirit. Final designs 
for the Class banner were submitted and the class voted to 
accept a very effective design which, while more expensive 
than they had at first considered, was such a beautiful work 
of art that they were unwilling to be satisfied with anything 
less. The grape-vine gave a rare opportunity for effective 
use in a design and the artist worked out a lovely harmony 
of green and gold and purple on a creamy white background. 
The members who have been at Chautauqua each summer 
during the past four years have enthusiastically contributed 
each year to the three Class funds,—the banner, Alumni Hall 
where the Class holds its gatherings, and the Hall of Phil- 
osophy which includes their tablet. Many members who 
have not been to Chautauqua will want the privilege of 
sharing in Class expenses and amounts from a dollar up, 
or down, may be sent to the Class Treasurer. Every mem- 
ber of 1909 is urged to plan to finish all reading this year 
on time and any who have fallen behind are assured that 
they can catch up with a little extra effort. The Dante 
Class looks forward to a very large attendance at Chautau- 
qua next year and those who cannot go to any assembly 
count, nevertheless, in making 1909 a memorable Class. 


PRICES OF BOOKS ON SWITZERLAND. 


The following books announced in the August number to be 
read in connection with the Reading Journey Through Switzerland 
are given here again with prices. They were announced in two 
groups, one book to be selected from each group. This arrange- 
ment is not, however, obligatory. Two books may be selected from 
the same group if more feasible. 

A Short History of Switzerland. K. Dandliker, $2.50. 

The Story of Switzerland. R. Stead and Mrs. A. Hug. 
$1.50. 
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Swiss Life in Town and Country. Story. $1.20. 

A Sovereign People. Henry D. Lloyd. $1.50 net. 
For the second book any one of the following : 
Scrambles Among the Alps. E. Whymper. $5.00. 
Hours of Exercise in the Alps. J. Tyndall. $2.00. 
[he Playground of Europe. Leslie Stephen. $1.50. 


Our Life in the Swiss Highlands. John Addington and M. A. 
Symonds. $2.50. 





MAPS. 
Readers are reminded of the very excellent little Pocket Maps 
of the Rand, McNally series for 25 cents each. The Netherlands is 
14x21 inches, Europe 28x21. Outline maps to be filled in by readers 


can be secured for a few cents each. Address Chautauqua Press, 
Chautauqua, New York. 


CLASS NOTES. 


On the last pages of this month’s Round Table will be found 
maa directory of the officers, name, emblem, and motto of each 
ass. 


The Class of '82 voted at its last meeting to paint and repair 
Pioneer Hall before another season, also to have by another year 
a pennant with the name Pioneer on one side and on the other their 
class emblem and year 1882. Each member of the class everywhere 
was invited to earn a dollar for this purpose during the year and 
come prepared to tell how it was accomplished or send a letter about 
it to be read on “Class Family Evening” next season. The matter of 
an ’82 standard, discussed last year, was left oper for further report 
next season. It is hoped that the new barberry hedge around the 
fountain will in due time become a protection as it is now a thing + 
of beauty. Eighty-four members enrolled for the season and en- 
thusiasm was very marked. 


Meetings of The Guild of the Seven Seals at Chautauqua this 
summer were well attended and interesting. The number of seals 
reported as on the diplomas of those present aggregated 542. One 
member reported 106; two over 50; and eight over 30. The special 
course on Browning as prepared by Mr. P. H. Boynton, was es- 
pecially commended to Guild readers. The fee for the study pam- 
phlet and memoranda is $1.00 and may be secured from the C. L. 
S. C. office. 

The Class of ’86, which celebrated its decennial by planting 
trees near Alumni Hall and its vicennial by a gift of $100 for beau- 
tifying the Aula Christi, is now planning a contribution of $100 
to the Hall of Philosophy which includes the laying of their Class 
tablet. They hope to accomplish this by or before 1911, their 
asth anniversary. At the last Class meeting for this year eleven 
members held a “tea” at Mrs. Chaney’s home and at its conclusion 
gave in honor of their hostess and for the first time the 86 “yell 
which had been formally adopted: 

Rah, rah, rah! 
We are one of the cliques. 
We are the “Progressives,” 
The Class of ’86. 
The Classes of ’85, 05, and ’96 were among those who dedicated 
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their tablets in the Hall of Philosophy this summer. The ’96’s 
placed on the margin of their’s a brass tablet inscribed “Seaton Mem- 
orial” in remembrance of their Class President, Mr. John A. Seaton. 

The decennial exercises of the Class of ’98 were held in their 
Class room on August 17. Greetings were extended by Mr. Z. L. 
White, President of the Class of ’90, and Miss Irene I. F. Roach, 
Secretary of the Class of 1906, these two classes being fellow room 
mates of ’98. Chancellor Vincent was also invited to be present 
and received from the Class a gift of forty dollars for the Aula 
Christi. His response showed how deeply he feels the importance 
of the Aula Christi in the future life of Chautauqua and his annre- 
ciation of the efforts of the C. L. S. C. members to make the real- 
ization of his dream complete. 

The members of the Class of 1910, the “Gladstone” Class, re- 
ceived from their Secretary, Miss Harris, who is sojourning in 
Europe, a fine reproduction of the painting of Gladstone, by John 
Everett Millais, which hangs in the National Portrait Gallery in 
London. 

The Class of 1911 postponed the selection of its motto and 
emblem until this year. Its name as selected last year is Long- 
fellow. The motto chosen is “Act, act in the living present,” and 
the emblem, the chestnut. The latter is closely associated with Long- 
fellow, and is a tree that grows very widely. Its foliage is excep- 
tionally beautiful. The design of the new Class banner is to be a 
full length figure of the young Hiawatha, the hero of Longfellow’s 
great epic. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR NOVEMBER. 


FIRST WEEK—OCTOBER 29-NOVEMBER 5. 
In the Required Book: “Foundations of Modern Europe.” Chapters 
IV. and V. Napoleon. Parts I. and II. 
SECOND WEEK—NOV. 5-12.. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Friendship of Nations, Part II, Danger 
Points of Conflict Around the Globe. 
In the Required Book: “Foundations of Modern Europe.” Chapter 
Napoleon. Part III. 
THIRD WEEK—NOV. 12-19. 
In THe CHAuTAUQUAN: “Dutch Art and Artists.” Chapter II. 
Rembrandt. 
In the Required Book: “Foundations of Modern Europe.” Chap- 
ter VII. Napoleon. Part IV. 


FOURTH WEEK—NOV. 19-260. 

In THe CHauTauguan: “A Reading Journey in the Hollow Land.” 
Chapter II. Characteristics of the Hollow-Land. 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 

FIRST WEEK. 

1. Paper: Sketch of Napoleon’s life up to the time of his Nile 

expedition. 

Paper: Josephine Beauharnais. (See lives of Napoleon). 

3. Review with summary of chief points in Chapter on Napoleon, 

4. Biiet Oral Reports: Striking qualities of Richlieu, Kaunitz, and 
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Loyola. Conditions in France which preceded the coming of 
Henry IV.; In England of Cromwell. (These reports might 
be given in connection with the review of the Chapter). 

Roll Call: Answers to the question, What three important facts 
have most impressed you in reading these first two chapters? 

SECOND WEEK. 

Discussion of traits of the Kaiser as given in the September and 
October CHAUTAUQUANS. 

Review with summary of article on Danger Points around the 
Globe. 

Paper: The recent trouble between Italy and Turkey. (See 

current magazines and weeklies. ) 

Roll Call: Items of current interest relative to the Danger 
Points around the Globe. 

Review with summary of chapter on Napoleon, Part ITI. 

Answers to the question—Can you find any parallel between the 
relations of the different countries in Napoleon’s time and in- 
ternational relations today? A different country might be 
assigned to each of several members to consider and report 
upon. 

THIRD WEEK. 


Review of chapter on Napoleon, Part IV. 

— Sketch: Charles V. (See histories, encyclopedias, 
etc. 

Reading: Selections from articles entitled “Strange Lineage of 
a Royal Baby,” Cosmopolitan 43:465, September, 1907. 

Oral Reports: Personal traits of William of Orange; the situ- 
ation which Europe presented in his day; his qualities as a 
statesman. (See all available histories, biographies, Library 
Shelf in September CHAUTAUQUAN, etc.) 

Reading: Selection from the Siege of Leyden. (See Library 
Shelf in this magazine.) 

Paper: Rembrandt. (See bibliography following the article, also 
magazine reference). 

Study of the article on Rembrandt. Each member should be 
assigned one of the pictures described by Mr. Zug and point 
out how it illustrates the artist’s characteristics. There is a 
monograph on Rembrandt in the Masters in Art Series con- 
taining ten fine illustrations and much interesting and valu- 
able comment. Many good pictures can be found in old 
magazines and it will be helpful to study pictures not de- 
scribed by Mr. Zug and see how far the reader can apply his 
suggestions. 

FOURTH WEEK. 

Paper: “The Fight with the Waters” in Holland. (See a very 
interesting chapter with this title in “Holland and the Holland- 
ers” by Meldrum. If this book is not available look up articles 
and encyclopedia references on Holland.) 

Roll Call: Answered by giving characteristics of the eleven 
provinces. (See any available book, encyclopedias, etc. In 
“Holland Described by Great Writers” by Singleton, there 
is a chapter on The Dutch Race.) 

Paper: “Father Cats.” (See Warner Library of the World’s 

Best Literature, encyclopedias, etc.) 
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4. Review and Discussion of Essay by Austin Dobson on Jacob 
Cats with study of the illustrations. 
5. Pronunciation Match on Dutch proper names. 


THE TRAVEL CLUB. 


Special programs for Graduate Circles and Clubs specializing 
upon the two Dutch series. (A copy of Baedecker’s “Belgium and 
Holland” is quite indispensable for such clubs). 
































FIRST WEEK. 


1. Paper: “The Fight with the Waters.” (See a very interesting 
chapter with this title in “Holland and the Hollanders” by Mel- 
drum. A map showing relations of land and water would 
add much to the value of such a paper.) 

2. Roll Call: Answered by giving characteristics of the eleven 
provinces. (See chapter on The Dutch Race in Holland 
Described by Great Writers, also encyclopedias and all avail- 
able books). 

3. Oral Report with reading of selections from “Holland and its 
People by De Amicis, chapter on Leyden; description of 
founding of University of Leyden and of the famous Siege. 
(See also article in Harper’s Magazine, March, 1881.) 

4. Paper: Maurice and John of Barneveld. (See Motley’s works, 
Roger’s “Story of Holland,” and “Brave Little Holland” by 
Griffis. ) 

5. Study of the article on Frans Hals in the September CHavu- 
TAUQUAN. Each member should be assigned one of the pic- 
tures described, showing how it illustrates the artist’s char- 
acteristics. All other available pictures should be secured. The 
monograph on “Hals” in the “Masters in Art Series” contains 

ten fine half-tones and can be secured for twenty cents. Many 
good pictures can be found in old magazines. 


SECOND WEEK. 


Oral Reports: Some characteristics of the Gemunte; The 
Provincial States; The States General. (See “Holland and the 
Hollanders,” Meldrum.) 

Paper: Hugo Grotius. 

Reading: Selection from the chapter entitled A Dutch Village 
in “Dutch Life in Town and Country.” 

Papar: Father Cats. (See Warner Library of the World’s 
Best Literature, encvclopedias, etc.) 

Review and Discussion of Essay by Austin Dobson on Jacob 
Cats with study of the illustrations. 

Pronunciation match on Dutch proper names. 
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THIRD WEEK. 
Paper: The Dutch East India Company. (See encyclopedias, 
histories, etc.) 
Map review: Dutch possessions the world over. 
Roll Call: Current news relating to Holland. 
Paper: Life of Rembrandt. (See references at end of article 
in this magazine.) 
Study of Article on Rembrandt in this number of THe Cuavu- 
TAUQUAN. (See suggestions on Hals under program for first 
week. ) 
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FOURTH WEEK. 


1. Paper: Martin Harpertsson Tromp. (See “Naval Heroes of 
Holland” by J. A. Mets, encyclopedias and histories.) 

2. Oral Report: The Dutch Army and Navy of Today. (See 

Dutch Life in Town and Country.) 

3. Paper: De Ruyter and the Fight with England. (See histories, 
encyclopedias, and the Library Shelf in November CHAUTAU- 
QUAN.) 

4. Roll Call. 

. Reading: Selection from the chapter on Helder by De Amicis 
in “Holland and its People.” 

REVIEW AND SEARCH QUESTIONS ON NOVEMBER 

READINGS. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATIONS, CHAPTER II. DANGER POINTS AROUND THE 
GLOBE, 


1. What recent events illustrate the ease with which interna- 
tional complications may arise? 2. What seemed to be the chief 
danger points six years ago? 3. How has the situation changed 
in Korea and India? 4. What views have been held by several coun- 
tries regarding the aggressiveness of Germany? 5. What means has 
Germany taken to dispel these ideas? 5. What statements were made 
by the German Ambassador? 7. How has Austro-Hungary seemed 
to menace the peace of Europe? & In what way has the unity of 
Austria been promoted? 9. Why has Hungary also seemed to ac- 
cept the situation for the present? 10. What four danger points 
suggest at present possible trouble? 11. What leading diplomats 
have regarded the Macedonian problem with apprehension. 12. 
To what provinces is the name Macedonia now applied? 13. What 
causes keep them in a restless condition? 14. Why do the pow- 
ers fear to give autonomy to Macedonia? 15. Why have recent 
attempts at reform proved unsuccessful? 16. What serious prob- 
lems will arise if complete autonomy for Macedonia is attempted? 
17. What ambitions has Italy in the Balkans? 18. How do her 
claims conflict with those of Austria? 19. Why does France lay 
claim to Morocco? 20. What blocks her way? 21. What two solu- 
tions of the situation are possible? 22. What view of Russo- 
Japanese conditions is given in the volume “The New Far East?” 
23. How does Mr. Putnam-Weale in his “The Truce in the Far 
East” regard the situation? 24. What serious friction has recently 
arisen between Japan and China? 25. What charge against Japan 
is made by England and America? 26. Why must Russia construct 
a new line to Vladivostock? 27. What difficult problem is pre- 
sented by the Aland Islands? 28. How are Germany and Russia 
“imprisoned empires?” 

REVIEW QUESTIONS ON A READING JOURNEY IN THE HOLLOW LAND. 
Chapter II. 


1. How does the Dutch government provide for the care of 
the dykes? 2. What is the character of the Dutch climate? 3. 
What are the chief Dutch coins? 4. What are the three chief 
governing bodies in Holland? 5. Describe briefly the nature of 
each. 6. What portfolios are held by the Cabinet ministers? 7. 
What is the “Raad Van Staat”? 8. How is the army secured? 
9. What is the size of the army on a peace footing? 10. Give 
some significant figures from the national budget. 11. What are 
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the chief religious bodes in Holland? 12. Gives some figures show- 
ing the growth and present population of Holland. 13. Give some 
characteristics of the Dutch language. 14. Name the eleven provin- 
ces of the Netherlands. 15. Give the capital of each. 16. What 
relation has Luxemburg to Holland? 17. What are the most 
important Dutch colonies in the East and West Indies? 18 How 
much of a navy has Holland? 19. How have the natural boun- 
daries of Holland on the land side affected its history? 20. What 
influence upon Dutch character has been exerted by the sea? 21. 
Compare the literary development of the Dutchman with that of 
his English and German neighbors. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON DUTCH ART AND ARTISTS. 

1. What was the nature of Rembrandt’s early education? 2. 
Under what teachers did he receive art instruction? 3. What does 
the date of the Anatomy lesson argue as to his industry? 4. How 
does Kembrandt’s treatment of this subject compare with that of his 
predecessors? 5. What qualities of this work show that it be- 
longs to the early part of his career? 6. What is meant bv the 
“emancipated Rembrandt?” 7. What is the general character of 
“The Night Watch?” 8. Compare this picture with a similar one 
by Van der Helst. 9. Why was his treatment of this whsatisfac- 
tory to his sitters? 19. What does Frov-entin mean by Remtrandt's 
two natures? 11. In what famous picture are these dual natures 
harmonized? 12. Describe his treatment of this subject. 13. Give 
some of the characteristics of his portraits, the Shipbuilder and his 
Wife, etc. 14. In what way does he suggest Giotto and Millet? 
15. In what portraits are his deeper qualities shown? 16. Com- 
pare Rubens, Velasquez, and Rembrandt. 17. In what quality is 
he unique? 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. Who was Harold Frederic? 2. What countries compose 
the Balkan States? 3. When did the island of Crete escape from 
Turkish control. 4. Where is the province of Adrianople? 5. Who 
is the present ruler of Morocco? 6. What are littoral powers? 

1. Who was Hans Breitmann? 2. How does the Dutch navy 
compare in numbers with that of Germany and the United States? 
3. Who was De Ruyter? 4. What is the motto of the Dutch Re- 
public? 5. What was the Dutch East India Company? 6. Where 
are the most famous picture galleries in Holland? 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON OCTOBER READ- 
ING. 

1. A movement which in theory stands for extreme indi- 
vidualism and independence of authority in government except 
such as may arise spontaneously. It has been influential in bring- 
ing about revolts among the peasants and attempts at Constitu- 
tional reforms. 2. An Englishman, late London correspondent of 
the New York Times and Chicago Tribune. Studied in France, 
graduated at Harvard in 1881, student at Leipzig University in 
1881-3. Inaugurated in 1882 agitation for preservation of Niagara 
Falls. For some years on staff of Pall Mall Gazette and London 
Chronicle. Traveled extensively. Author of “The Real Japan,” 
“All the Russias,” “People and Politics of the Far East,” “The 
New East,” etc. 3. A French army occupied the country in 1881 
and established a French protectorate ostensibly with the purpose 
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of protecting Algeria from raids into her territory which was under 
French control. 4. Prince Bernard von Biilow. 5. James Brvce; 
Jean J. Jusserand; (to be appointed) ; Baron Rosen; E. Mayor des 
Planches; L. Hengelmuller von Hengervar. 6. M. Clemenceau; 
Armand Falliéres. 

1. Founded by Philip the Good of Burgundy 1430 on occasion 
of marriage to Isabella of Portugal. Office of Grand Master passed 
to the House of Hapsburg in 1477 with acquisition of Burgundy. 
After death of Charles V the office exercised by Spanish kings. 
Austria claimed it after the Netheralnds were ceded to her in 1713. 
Dispute was undecided and the Order now exists separtely in both 
countries. The badge is a golden ram pendent from a jewel of 
elaborate design with the motto “Pretium laborum non vile.” 2. 
The Duchy of Burgundy proper, a French fief lay between Cham- 
pagne on the north, Franche-Comté and Savoy on the east, Dauphiné 
and Lyonnais on the south and Bourbonnais, Nivernais, and Or- 
léanais on the west. Under Charles the Bold Franche-Comté and 
the Low Countries were added to it. 3. No imposition of taxes 
without consent of provincial estates. Cities not to be compelled 
to contribute to requests which they have not voted. No ruler 
shall begin an offensive or defensive war without consent of the 
estates. 4. The “Beggars” was a name assumed by a league of 
Protestant Flemish nobles organized to resist the encroachments 
of Philip. Their name and friar’s dress gave them an appearance 
of humility which cloaked their audacity. 5. An organized slaughter 
of from 20,000 to 30,000 French Protestants in Paris and the Pro- 
vinces instigated by Catherine dé Medici in 1572. 

1. Sir Anthony Vandyke or Van Dyck. A famous Flemish 
painter of the seventeenth century. A pupil of Rubens. 2. Por- 
traits of Charles I and his family and famous men of the time. 
A crucifixion at Mechlin. Elevation of the Cross at Courtrai. St. 
Augustine at Antwerp. 


GLOSSARY. 


In the following glossary will be found a number of words 
whose pronunciation cannot be indicated accurately by spelling. They 
are marked with a star. The capital N stands for the French nasal 
sound, and to get the correct idea of this sound and of the French 
eu, also the German ch and the umlaut, the reader is advised to 
ask some friend who has studied French or German to help him. 
Circles will find it worth while to secure a teacher who can give 
them a number of short drills on the principles of pronunciation of 
French and German. Many of the European proper names 
which one encounters have been so thoroughly anglicised that it 
is advisable to use only the English form. Other lists of proper 
names will appear from month to month. The Century Dictionary 
has been followed in the following list, the emphatic syllables being 
indicated by italics. Persons who find it inconvenient to secure a 
teacher may receive some help from the following suggestions: 

The two little dots over a vowel in German, called the Umlaut, 
stand for an e that used to form part of the syllable. The sound 
of ii may be produced by keeping the lips in the position of saying 
the 00 sound in poor and trying to utter the ee sound of peer. 

A syllable marked thus tre(r)me(r), etc., indicates that ¢ 
should be given the sound which it has in er though the r should 
not be sounded. 











Franche-Comté 


Artois 
Van Eyck 
Vasari 
Hobbema 
Van der Heyden 
Hendecoeter 
Van Miers 
Maes 

Steen 

*Ter Borch 
Liverens 
Rembrandt 
Hals 

*Hooch 
Hoogh 
Wouverman 
Van Ostade 
Leys 

Van’s Gravesande 
*Tromentin 
Velasquez 
Correggio 
Delfshaven 
Mierevelt 
Leyster 
Grooot 
Farnese 
*Scheveningen 
*W alcheren 
Gouda 
Curacao 
Celebes 
Schwerin 
Ruisdael 
Cuyp 
Descater 
Pyrmont 
Waldeck 
*Pichegru 
Tromp 
DeRuyter 
Oldenbarneveld 
Jacqueline 
Charlemagne 
Frisian 
Scheffer 
Alma-Tadema 
Stavoren 
Enkhuisen 
Hoorn 

Broek 
Alkmaar 
Courtrai 
Brabant 
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froNsh-koN-tay 
(French nasal sound) 

ahr. tuah 

van-ike 

vah-sah-ree 

hob-beh-mah 

van-der-hy-den 

hon deh-koo-ter 

van-me-ris 

mahs 

stane 

tair boorchn (Ger. ch) 

lee-vens 

rem-brant 

hahls 

hoch (Ger. ch) 

hoag 

wot-ver-mahn 

van-os-tah-deh 

lice 

vans-grahk -veh-zahn-deh 

fro-moN-taN (Fr nasal sound) 

vay-lahs-kayth 

kor-red-jo 

del fs-hah--veu 

mie-reh-velt 

lice ter 

grote 

fahr-may-see 

schay-ven-in-ghen (Gr. ch) 

val-cher-en (Ger. ch) 

gow-dah 

koo-rah-sah-o 

sel-eh-behs 

shvay-reen 

roys-dahl 

koyp 

day-kart 

peer-mont 

vahl-deck 

peesh-gru (Ger. u) 

tromp 

de roy-ter 

ol-den-bar-neh-velt 

zhahk-leen 

char-leh-mane 

friz-ian 

shef-fer 

ahl-mah-tah-deh-mah 

stah-vo-ren 

enk-hoi-zen 

horn 

brook 

ahlk-mahr 

koor-tray 

brah- bant 
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Drenthe dren-teh 

Friesland freez-land 

Guelderland gel-der-land 

Groningen gro-tiing-ghen 

Overyssel o-ver-ice-sel 

Utrecht u-trekt 

Zuider Zee zy-der-zee 

Hainault hay-no 

Luxemburg luk-sem-berg 

Scheldt skelt 

Hertogenbosch hair-to-ghen-bosch 

Arnhem arn-hem 

Leeuwarden ler-wahr-den (omit r sound) 
*Maastricht mahs-tricht (Ger. ch) 
Zwolle swol-leh 

*Verdun vair-duN (Fr. nasal sound) 
Bruges broo-jez 

Naarden nahr-den 

Breda bray-dah 
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OFFICERS OF CLASS OF 1912. 

President, Mr. Victor Rhodes, 5812 Cates Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Vice-President, Mrs. E. Robinson, Oil City, Pa. 

Vice-President, Mrs C. W. Wright, Cave Spring, Georgia. 
Vice-President, Mr. Harvey Brugger, Fremont, Ohio. 

Treasurer, Miss Julia H. Douglas, 170 W. soth St., New York City. 
Secretary, Miss Grace L. Libby, 1922 East 81st street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CLASS OF 1911—‘“LONGFELLOW.” 


Motto: “Act, act in the living present.” Emblem: The Chestnut. 

President, Miss Mary E. Merington, 535 Massachusetts Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vice-presidents, Mr. John Graham Brooks, Cambridge, Mass.; Mr. Richard 
Burton, University of Minnesota; Mr. C. E. Munson, Columbus, Ohio; Miss 
Louise Iliff, University Park, Colorado; Miss S. C. Martin, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Mrs. Margaret Jackson, Gainesville, Florida. 

Recording Secretary, Miss Florence Bonn, Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. S. H. Bouton, Box 330, Rochester, N. Y. 

Trustee, Mr. Albert B. Gemmer, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CLASS OF 1910—“GLADSTONE.” 
Motto: “Life is a great and noble calling.”” Emblem: The Beach. 
President, Mr. Arthur E. Bestor, Hyde Park, Chicago. 
Vice-presidents, Mr. E. H. Blichfeldt, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Miss Ada Van 
Stone Harris, Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. A. J. Terryberry, Southampton, Ont.; 
Mr. J. J. McWilliams, Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. S. L. Joshi, Bombay, India; Mr. 
A. W. Muse, Albany, Ga.; Mrs. Clifford A. Lanier, Montgomery, Ala.; Mrs. 
Joseph R. Patton, Atlanta, Illinois; Miss G. E. Reynolds, 268 W. 84th street, 
New York City. 

Secretary, Miss Caroline Harris, 71 East 44th St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Treasurer and Trustee, Mr. J. F. Rowley, 44 Collamer, East Cleveland, O. 

CLASS OF 1909—“DANTE.” 
Motto: “On and fear not.” Emblem: The Grape Vine. 

President, Rev. Wm. Channing Brown, Littleton, Mass. 

Vice-presidents, Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, New York City; Mrs. Bertha 
Kunz-Baker, Staten Island, N. Y.; Mr. Charles Currier Beale, Boston, Mass.; 
Miss Leonora Cox, Devonshire, Bermuda Islands; Mrs. R. A. Clemson, Tarpon 
Springs, Fla.; Mr. Alexander McKenzie, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Clara Z. 
Moore, Cincinnati, O.; Mrs: S. A. Peavy, Great Valley, N. Y.; Mrs. E. » A 
Tobey, Memphis, Tenn.; Mr. John L. Wheat, Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. M- C. 
Weed, New York City, N. Y.; Miss Adele Brewer, Stockbridge, Mass. 

Secretary, Mrs. Mary H. Waldron, Newburn, Tenn. . 

Treasurer, Mr. B. A. Allen, 1901 4th street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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GRADUATE CLASSES 


CLASS OF 1908—‘“TENNYSON.” 


Motto: “To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” Emblem: The Red Rose. 

Honorary President, Prof. S. C. Schmucker, West Chester, Pa. 

President, Mrs. H. R. Hartley, Beaver, Pa. 

Vice-presidents, Mr. Henry Ward Sage, Lawrence, Kan.; Mrs. C. H. 
Abbott, Winterpark, Fla.; Rev. S. F. Willis, New York City; Senorita Maria 
del Pilar Zamora, Manila, P. I.; George W. Downing, Binghamton, N. Y.; 
Mrs. T. H. Loller, Denison, O.; Mrs. Mary M. T. Runnels, Nipino, Cal.; Miss 
Millicent E. Stone, Toronto, Canada; Mrs. Joseph Burton Dibrell, Seguin, Tex. 

A etme: Miss Sarah E. Ford, 169 Court St., Binghamton, 


CLASS OF 1907—‘“GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 
Motto: “The aim of education is character.”” Emblem: The Scarlet Salvia. 

President, Rev. C. A. Clark, Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Vice-presidents, Dr. George D. Kellogg, Princeton, N. di Miss Rannie 
Webster, Oil City, Pa.; Mrs. J. C. B. Stivers, Cleveland, Ohio; Miss Mar- 
garet H. McPherson, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. George Coblentz, Clarion, Pa.; 
Mr. James Weisel, Birmingham, Ala. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Albert Jordan, Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Trustee, Mrs. George Coblentz, Clarion, Pa. 


CLASS OF 1906—“JOHN RUSKIN.” 


Motto: “To love light and seek hpowteae must be always right.” Emblem: 
he Lily. 

Honorary President, Bishop W. F. Oldham, India. 

President, Mr. Carlton Hillyer, Augusta, Ga. 

Honorary Member, Mr. Edward Howard Griggs, Montclair, N. J. 

Vice-presidents, Mr. Clifford B. LePage, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; James H. 
Windsor, Brocton, N Y.; Mr. Allen Freehafer, Dayton, O.; Mrs. C. H. Rus- 
sell, Toledo, O.; Mrs. A. B. Allen, Oberlin, O 

Secretary-Treasurer and Trustee, Miss Irena I. F. Roach, 261 4th avenue, 
Lans. Station, Troy, N. Y 


CLASS OF 1905—“THE COSMOPOLITANS.” 


Class Poet: Robert Browning. 
Motto: “A man’s reach should exceed his grasp.” Emblem: The Cosmos. 

President, Dr. J. A. Babbitt, Haverford, Pa. 

Vice-presidents, Mrs. Evelyn Snead Barnett, Louisville, Ky.; Mr. C. D. 
Firestone, Columbus, O.; Miss Mary K. Bissell, Cincinnati, O.; Dr. Russell 
M. Warren, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mr. George Wharton James, Pasadena, Cal.; 
Christina I. Tingling, London, England; Mrs. Richard Patten, Cardenas, 
Cuiba; Miss Ailene V. Belden, New Orleans, La.; Miss Elizabeth L. Foote, 
New York City; Miss Anna M. Heilman, Greeley, Colo.; Miss Sadie Goss, 
Stony Point, Va. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Eleanor McCready, 614 Auburn Ave., 
Buffalo, N . 

Trustee, Mr. Edwin H. Sibley, Franklin, Pa. 


CLASS OF 1904—“LEWIS MILLER.” 


Motto: “The horizon widens as we climb.” Emblem: The Clematis. 

Vice-presidents, Rev. J. M. Howard, Waynesburg, Pa.; Mrs. A. M. Parker, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Katherine Chapman, Selma, Ala.; Miss Louise Nichol- 
son, Arcola, Illinois; Mr. J. O. Peace, Louisville, Ky.; Lieut. J. D. Rogers, 

Waterioo, Australian Station; Mr. Scott Brown, South Bend, 

Indiana; Mr. Francis Wilson, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Mrs. Cozzeno, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Secretary, Miss J. S. Luqueer, 438 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Treasurer, Miss Susie Parker, Brooklyn, Be 


CLASS OF 1903—“QUARTER-CENTURY” CLASS. 
Motto: “What is excellent is permanent.” Emblem: The Cornflower: Three 
ears of corn (red, white, and blue). 
President, Mrs. Alice M. Hemenway, Edgewood, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Vice-presidents, Mr. F. C. Bray, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mrs. J. J. Covert, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Mrs. G. M. Luccock, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Walter Weeden, 
Honolulu; Mr. Clem Studebaker, South Bend, Ind.; Mre. William E. Magill, 
Erie, Pa.: Mrs. Harriet Woodcock, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. W. E. Marden, 
Fowler, Cal.; Mis T. B. Fellows, Columbus, O.; Mrs. H. A. Wheeler, Union 
City, Pa. 
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Secretary, Mrs. W. T. Hall, Tarentum, «Pa. 
Assistant Secretary, Miss E. Merritt, Kewanee, III. 
Treasurer end Trustee, Mrs. J. W. Clark, New Castle, Pa. 


CLASS OF 1902—“THE ALTRURIANS.” 


Motto: “Not for self, but for all.” Emblem: The Golden Glow. 

President, Mrs. Carlton Hillyer, Augusta, Ga. 

Vice-mresidents, Dr. G. N. Luccock, Oak Park, Ill.; Dr. E. L. Wasien, 
Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. Josephine Braman, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss H. M. 
EBrewn, St. Louis; Mrs. O. P. Norton, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. C. M. Stuldard, 
Plattsburg, Ill.; Miss Mulets, Norfolk, Nebr.; Mrs. F. M. Keefe, Waltham, 
Mass.; Mrs. EK. H. Baumgartner, Decatur, Texas; Mre. Robert F. Thorne, 
Louisville, Ky.; Miss E. Kay, New York City. 

Secretary, Mre Belle K. Richards, Oil City, Pa. 

Treasurcr, Mirs. Carlton Hillyer, Augusta, Ga. 

Trustee, Prof. J. C. Armstrong, Pittsburg, Pa. 


CLASS OF 1901I—“THE TWENTIETH CENTURY.” 


Motto. “Light, Love, Life.” Emblem: The Palm. 

President, Dr. Wm. S. Bainbridge, New York City. 

Vice-presidents) Mre. Samuel George, Wellsville, W. Va.; Mrs. Ells- 
worth Savage, Churchville, N. Y.; Miss Clara Mathews, Brooklyn, me Wed 
fiss I. A P. Spurway, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Caroline Leech, Louisville, 
Ky.: Miss }lizateth Stewart, Orange, } +; Mrs. Elizabeth Stockton, Wil- 
liamshurg, O.- Miss Margaret Hackley, Georgetown, Ky.; Mrs. Laura Banks, 
New York City. 

Secreiary and Treasurer, Mrs. M. W. Jamieson, Warren, Pa. 

Class ‘1:ustce. Mrs. Lawrence, Brooklyn, N. 


CASS OF 1900—“THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 


Motto: “Faith in the God of Truth; hope for the patting centuries; charity 
toward all endeavor.” “Licht, Liebe, Leben.” Emblem: The Pine. 
Presidert, Miss Mabel Campbell, New York City. 

Vice-pres'dents, Mrs. William J. Ritchey, Pittsburg, Pa.; Mrs. Hannah 
Shur, El Vasc. Illirois; Mrs. J. Preston Hall, Fredonia, N. Y.; Miss Macy IL. 
Fuhrwan, Snreverort, La.; Miss Frances Cuddy, Ponce, Porto Rico. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Ella V. Ricker, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Tiustee, Miss klla V. Ricker. 


CLASS OF 1899—“THE PATRIOTS.” 


Mctto: “Fidelity, Fraternity.” Emblem: The Flag. 
President, Captain J. A. Travis, 1008 E. Capitol street, Washington, D. C. 
Vice-presidents, Miss Martha A. Bortle, Washington, mam Gs Me. J. G 
Martin, New York City; Mr. P. W. Bemis, Westfield, N. Y. 
Secretary, Mrs. S. R. Strong, Chautauqua, New York. 
Treasurer, Mrs. J. V. Ritts, Butler, Pa. 
Trustee, Mr. J. W. Ford, Hiram, O. 


CLASS OF 1898—‘“THE LANIERS.” 


Motto: “The humblest life that lives may be divine.” Emblem: The Violet. 

President, Mrs. M. M. Findlay, Franklin, Pa. 

Vice-presidents, Mrs. E. S. Watrous, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. R. P. Hop- 
per, West Toronto, Ont.; Mrs. Isabella M. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa.; Miss J. 
A. Wilmot, Cleveland, 0.; ; Miss Ella Scofield, Warren, Pa. 

Secretary, Mrs. F. M. Nichols, Atlantic, Iowa. 

Treasurer and Trustee, Miss Fannie B. Collins, Grand View, Ohio. 


CLASS OF 1897—“THE ROMANS.” 


Motto: “Veni Vidi, Vici.’ Emblem: The Ivy. 
President, Miss Mary Wallace Kimtall, 27 W. 38th street, i York City. 
Vice-presidents: E. P. Mackie, New Orleans, La.; W. H. Blanchard, 
Westminster, Vt.; Mrs. A. P. Crossgrove, Pilot Point, Tex. 
Secretary, Miss Ella E. Smith, New Haven, Conn. 
Assistant Secretary, Mrs. C. M. Thomas, Grove City, Pa. 


CLASS OF 1896—‘“THE TRUTH SEEKERS.” 


Motto: “Truth is eternal.”” Emblems: The Forget-me-not. The Greek Lamp. 
President, Mr. Frank D. Frisbee, Newton, Mass. 
Vice-presidents: Miss Sarah E. Briggs, New Haven, Conn.; Mr. H. W. 
Sadd, Wapping, Conn.; Mrs. Cynthia A. Butler, Pittsfield, Ill.; Mrs. Mary 
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Hogan Ludlum, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. John D. Hamilton, Coraopolis, Pa.: \ 
Frances Wood, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mrs. Margaret A. beaten, Clovelans ur 
ate. aoe = Pol “— Gry, Pa.; Dr. Wm. C. Bower, Lebanon, Kan.; 
iss Ma . Fullagar, Penn Yan, N. Y.; Mr. Geo. H. Li ity, 
N. J.; Dr. Geo. W. Peck, Buffalo, N. Y. > an oy Se 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Emily E. Birchard, 28 Penrose Avenue 
Cleveland, O. , 
Trustee, Mr. J. R. Conner, Franklin, Pa. 


CLASS OF 1895—‘“THE PATHFINDERS.” 


Motto: “The truth shall make you free.” Emblem: The Nasturtium. 

Honorary President, Mr. Robert Miller, Ponce, Porto Rico. 

President, Mrs. George P. Hukill, Oil City, Pa. 

Vice-presidents, Miss Mary Miller, Akron, Ohio; Mrs. E. H. Peters, 
Newark, N. J.; Mrs. O. A. Jones, Rimersburg, Pa.; Mrs. Charles, Cuba, N. Y. 

Secretary and Trustee, Miss A. Lawrence, Brooklyn, N. Y., 724 Flatbush 
Avenue. 

Treasurer, Miss F. M. Hazen, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


CLASS OF 1894—‘THE PHILOMATHEANS.” 


Motto: “Ubi mel, ibi apes.” Emblem: The Clover. 

President, Rev. A. C. Ellis, Oil City, Pa. 

Vice-presidents, Rev. D. A. Cunningham, D. D., Wheeling, W. Va.; Rev. 
. B. Countryman, Penfield, N. Y.; Miss M. L. Monroe, Southport, Conn.; 
rs. J. W. Ralston, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. J. M. Coble, Dallas, Tex.; Mr. James A. 
Moore, Allegheny, Pa.; Mrs. A. P. Clark, Zanesville, O. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Anna M. Thomson, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Trustee, Rev. D. A. Cunningham, Wheeling, W. Va. 


CLASS OF 1893——“THE ATHENIANS.” 


Motto: “Study to be what you wish to seem.” Emblem: The Acorn. 

Honorary President, Rev. Chas. Thayer, Minneapolis, Minn. 

President, Rev. M. D. Lichliter, 1325 Otter street, Franklin, Pa. 

Vice-presidents, Dr. George E. Vincent, University of Chicago; Mrs. Ma 
B. Ashton, Hamilton, O.; Mr. W. H. Conrad, Port Jervis, N. Y.; Mr. W. td 
Scott, Syracuse, N. Y.; Mr. E. Henry Levy, Jamaica, N. Y.; Mrs. Daniel 
Paul, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. H. C. Pharr, Berwick, La.; Mrs. Julia H. 
Thayer, Sherman, N. Y.; Mrs. T. H. Paden, New Concord, O.; Mrs. J. H. 
Roblee, St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretary, Mrs. Anna R. Silvers, Belfast, N. Y. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Julia H. Thayer, Sherman, N. Y. 

Class Trustee, Mr. T. H. Paden, New Concord, Ohio. 


CLASS OF 1892—“THE COLUMBIANS.” 


Motto: “Seek and ye shall find.” Emblem: The Carnation. 

President® Mrs. T. E. McCray, Bradford, Pa. 

First Vice-president, Mrs. Eloise L. Cotton, Griggsville, Ill. 

Second Vice-president, Miss M. E. F. Eaton, Southport, Conn. 

District Vice-presidents, Mrs. J. H. Vincent, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. 
J. L. Hurlbut, Bloomfield, N. J.; Mrs. L. M. Beardsley, Derby, Conn.; Mrs. 
High, Miss Heitzmann. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Lillian B. Clarke, Andover, N. Y. 

Trustee, Miss Lydia M. Campbell, Chicago, Ill. 


CLASS OF 1891—“THE OLYMPIANS.” 

Motto: “So run that ye may obtain.” Emblem: The Laurel and the White Rose. 
President, Mrs. George Guernsey, Independence, Kan. a : : 
Vice-presidents, Miss Laura E. Dibble, Ashland, Ky.; Miss Jennie Wil- 

liamson, Louisville, Ky. 

Secretary, Mrs. L. L. Hunter, Tidioute, Pa. 
Treasurer, Miss M. A. Daniels, New Britain, Conn. 
Trustee, Mrs. William Breeden, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Historian, Miss M. A. Daniels, New Britain, Conn. 


CLASS OF 1890—“THE PIERIANS.” 
Motto: “Redeeming the time.” Emblem: The Tuberose. 
President, Mr. Z. L. White, Columbus, O. 
Vice-presidents, Mrs. A. M. Martin, Los Angeles, Cal.; Mrs. 
Ahlstrom, Jamestown, N. Y.; Miss S. S. Paddock, Jersey City, wm Be 
Secretary, Miss Sarah L. Balfe, Toledo, O. 
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Treasurer, Mrs. Z. L. White, Columbus, O. 
Trustee, Mrs. M. M. Ahlstrom. 


CLASS OF 1889—“THE ARGONAUTS.” 
Motto: “Knowledge unused for the good of others is more vain than unused 


gold.” Emblem: The Daisy. 

President, W. A. Hutchison, D. D., Augusta, Ti. 

Vice- presidents, Mrs. James A. Leeds, Louisville, Ky.; Rev. J. E. Rudisill, 
Columbus, O.; Mrs. S. F. Daily, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. Jennie E. Griffith, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Honorary Vice- —™ Mrs. J. R. Hawes, Elgin, Ill.; Mrs. Charles 
Douglas, New York C 

Secretary and ‘7 Miss E. Louise Savage, Rochester, N. Y. 


CLASS OF 1888—“THE PLYMOUTH ROCK.” 
Motto: “Let us be seen by our deeds.” Emblem: The Geranium. 

President, Rev. A. E. Dunning, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-presidents, Mr. S. C. Johnson, Racine, Wis.; Rev. D. L. Martin, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Mrs. C. P. Collins, Tulsa, Okla. ; Mrs. > Watson Selvage, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. Arthur D. Horton, New Kensington, Pa. 

Secretary, Miss Thankful M. Knight, Hancock, N. Y. 

Treasurer and Class Trustee, Mr. Russell L. Hall, New Canaan, Conn. 

Class Chronicler, Mrs. A. C. Teller, Pittsburg, Pa. 


CLASS oF 1887—“THE PANSY.” 

Motto: “Neglect not the gift that is in thee.’”” Emblem: The Pansy. 

President, Wm. G. Lightfoote, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Vice-presidents, H. E. Barrett, Syracuse, N. Y.; Rev. G. R. Alden, Palo 
Alto, Cal.; Mrs. A. H. Pierce, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. Noah Clark, Oil City, 
Pa.; Mrs. Lillian Salmon, Kansas City, Mo. 

Secretary, Miss A. M. Bentley, Meadville, Pa. 

Treasurer, Miss Letitia Flocker, 408 Jackson street, Allegheny, Pa. 

Trustee, Miss C. A. Teal, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


CLass oF 1886—“THE PROGRESSIVES.” 
Motto: “We study for light to bless with light.”” Emblem: The Aster. 
Honorary President, Mrs. Luella Knight, Chicago, IIl. 
President, Miss Sarah M. Soule, Dodge City, Kan. 
Vice- presidents, Dr. G. W. Gerwig, Allegheny, Pa.; Mre. S. D. Chaney, 

Joliet, Ill.; Miss Effie Danforth, Norwalk, O.; Mrs. D. B. Crouch, Erie, Pa. 

Secretary, Mrs. Mary a’: Rowley, Cleveland, oO. 
Treasurer, Mrs. Amy S. Travis, 1008 E. Capitol street, Washington, D. C. 
Poet, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, Evanston, Ill. 
Trustee, Mrs. Minnie Peckham, 418 E. 6th street, ere a &. 


CLASS OF 1885—“THE INVINCIBLES.” 


Motto: “Press on, reaching after those things which are before.”” Emblem: 
The Heliotrope. - 
President, Mrs. Charles Hinckley, Delhi, N. Y. 
Honorary Member, Edward Everett Hale, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-president, Mrs. M. L. Ensign, Chautauqua, » A 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. T. J. Bentley, a Pa. 


CLASS OF 1884—‘“THE IRREPRESSIBLES.” 
Motto: “Press forward; he conquers who wills.” Emblem: The Goldenrod. 
President, Rev. W. D. Bridge, Orange, N. J. 
Vice- premdente, Mrs. J. D. Park, Cincinnati, O.; Mrs. R. B. Powers, 
Cincinnati, O.; M k S. Shearer, Cincinnati, O.; Miss M. F. Hawley, Phila- 
colpeia: Mr. John airbanks, Seattle, Mass. ; Mr. George Miner, Fredonia, 


Recording Secretary, Mrs. Adelaide L. Westcott, eh x. &. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Emma B. . Corry, Pa. 
Treasurer, Miss S. N. Graybiel, Buffalo, N. 
Trustees for two years, Mrs. C. P. Matthews, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Miss 
S. N. Graybiel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Trustee for one year, Miss Kate M. Cowles, one N. Y. 


CLASS OF 1883—“THE VINCENTS.” 
Motto: “Step by step we | the heights.” Emblem: The Sweet Pea. 
President, Mrs. Thomas Alexander, Franklin, Pa. 
Vice-presidents, Miss Annie H. Gardner, Dorchester, Mass.; Mrs. Mary 
E. Cope, Salem, O. 
Secretary, Miss ase C. Hitchcock, Burton, O. 
Treasurer, Miss M. J. Perrine, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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CLASS OF 1882—“THE PIONEERS.” 

Motto: “From height to height.” Emblem: The Hatchet. 
President, Mrs. B. T. Vincent, Golden, Col. wae 
Honorary Member, Miss Mary A. Lathbury, Canbrid e, Mass. 
Vice-presidents, Dr. T. L. Hurlbut, Bloomfield, ae Milton Bailey, 


Jamestown, N. Y.; Rev. J. M. Bray, Westfield, N. ¥ ‘em L. D. Wetmore, 
arren, Pa. 


Secretary and Treasurer, Miss May E. Wightman, cor. Fisk street and 
Howley avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Trustees, Mrs. Thomas Park, Chautauqua, N. Ys Miss Ella Beaujean, 
Chautauqua, N. Y.; _ Mrs. Jno. G. Allen, Rochester, N. ; Miss L. Armstrong, 
Chautauqua, N. Y.; Rev. B. F. Wade, Cleveland, O. 


GRADUATE ORDERS. 
THE SOCIETY OF THE HALL IN THE GROVE. 

Honorary President, Chancellor John H. Vincent, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

President, Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

Vice- presidents, the presidents of the C. L. S. C. graduate classes. 

Secretary, Mr. ng | D. Frisbie, Newton Center, Mass. 

Board of Directors, George E. Vincent, Mr. Scott Brown, Mr. Robert 
A. Miller, Mr. Frank Chane Bray, Miss Kate F. Kimball, Miss Martha 
Bortle, Miss S. D. Grant, Mrs. Helen L. Bullock, «a E. S. Barnett, Miss 
H. M. Brown, Mr. Clifford B. LePage, and Mr. Ss. - Johnson. 


THE ORDER OF THE WHITE SEAL. 
President, J. D. Croissant, Washington, D. C. 
Vice-president, Mrs. Ella M. Warren, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary, Mrs. E. M. Woodworth, Elgin, Il 

THE LEAGUE OF THE ROUND TABLE, 
President, Mrs. A. H. Chance, Vineland, N. J. 
First Vice- president, Miss R. W. Brown, Brooklyn, e. ae 
Second Vice-president, Mrs. Hard, East Liverpool, 
Executive Committee, Miss M. c Hyde, ‘Friendship 'N. Y.; Miss C. E. 

Whaley, Pomeroy, O.; Miss Mary W. Kimball, New York City. 
GUILD OF THE SEVEN SEALS. 

President, Mrs. R. B. Burrows, Andover, N. Y. 


Vice- sougenty, Mrs. N. B. E. Irwin, Chautauqua, N. Y¥.; Mes. T. B. 
Hoover, Sit City, Pa. 

Secretary, Mrs. J. T. Rowley, 44 Collamer avenue, East Cleveland, O. 
Assistant Secretary, Miss L. Armstrong, Chautauqua, N. Y 

Treasurer, Miss E. C. Dewey, New York City. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


President, Captain John A. Travis, Washington, D. C. 

Vice-presidents, Rev. D. A. Cunningham, heeling, W. Va.; Miss Mar- 
garet A. Hackley, Georgetown, Ky.; Dr. G. W. Gerwig, Allegheny, Pa. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Russell L. Hall, New Canaan, Conn. 

Building Committee, Capt. J. A. Travis, Russell L. Hall, and John R. 
Conner. 


Esperanto News 


THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL ESPERANTO CONGRESS. 


The Fourth International Esperanto Congress so successfully 
held in Dresden, Germany, last month, voted to hold two Inter- 
national Congresses in 1909; one in Chautauqua, N. Y., in the last 
week of August, and another in Barcelona, Spain, at a later date. 
This decision was greatly influenced by the strenuous efforts of 
the Esperanto Association of North America which at the First 
National Esperanto Convention held in Chautauqua during the third 
week of last July united all the Esperanto movements in the United 
States and Canada. 
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ESPERANTO PERIODICALS. 


A striking proof of the progress of Esperanto is the constant 
appearance of new Esperanto periodicals. On July last there were 
fifty-five Esperanto gazettes, most of them monthlies, an advance 
of eleven on the number for December, 1907. Of the new ones, 
two are of general interest (one of them Espero, a 48-page maga- 
zine in Esperanto and Russian, goes out monthly to upward of 
100,000 readers as a supplement to the well known Radical review 
Vijestnik Znania) ; two are for specialists: Europa Kristana Celado 
(the official organ of the United States Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties), and the Vocho de Kuracistoj (an international review for 
medical men); and the remaining are national propaganda month- 
lies for Catalonia, Mexico, Roumania, Chile, Ethonia, Italy, etc. 
An official police gazette in Budapest has opened in its pages a 
special column for Esperanto, and intends in due course to found 
an International Police Review. 


ESPERANTO AND INTERNATIONAL SOCIETIES, 


Several more non-Esperantist societies have adopted Esperanto 
for correspondence purposes: The Troyes section of the “Ligue 
des Droits de Homme,” the Academy of Social Sciences in Bur- 
gos, and the central office of the Freemasons in Berne. 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 


The following recognitions of Esperanto by public institutions 
are worthy of note: In Bohemia, the Organizing Committee of the 
Jubilee Exhibition in Prague published an illustrated Esperanto 
circular and has officially invited the members of the Esperantist 
Congress at Dresden to Prague and the Exhibition after the Con- 
gress. The Postmaster-General has authorized the use of Esperanto 
in telegrams within the United Kingdom on an equal footing with 
modern European languages at the ordinary rate. At St. Etienne, 
France, the city voted a subvention of 300 frances to the local Es- 
peranto Group. In Dresden, the city has shown practical interest 
and codperation in the matter by making a donation of $1,250.00 to 
the Congress expenses, and has decided to place the municipal 
tramways free of charge at the disposal of the delegates. The 
city also provided free of charge the steamer for the Congress 
excursion on the Elbe to Meissen and Saxon, Switzerland. In Japan, 
Count Hayashi, Minister of Foreign Affairs, has accepted the hon- 
orary presidency of the Japanese Esperanto Association, and in a 
public letter recommended his fellow-countrymen to take up Es- 
peranto, which he calls the gospel of the world. 

In the United States, the government recognized Esperanto by 
sending Major P. E. Straub, Medical Corps, United States Army, 
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as its official representative to the Congress. The Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has introduced Esperanto into its curricu- 
lum on the same footing as the other modern languages. Presi- 
dent Van Hise of the University of Wisconsin announced his de- 
termination to put Esperanto into the University in October and 
several other Universities are seriously considering the advisability 
of so doing. Esperanto is already a regular feature of the Chau- 
tauqua Summer School. 


The above are but a few facts in regard to Esperanto pro- 
gress. Facts cannot be gainsaid, and even the most uncompromis- 
ing of skeptics must admit that there must be some practical worth, 
aye, and some ideal worth, too, in a language which thus has the 
power of kindling enthusiasm and enlisting the activities of men and 
women in ever increasing numbers throughout the world. 


A Short Course in Esperanto 
II. Prefixes and Suffixes 


Perhaps the most important characteristic of Esperanto is its 
elasticity. By the addition of a number of suffixes and prefixes to 
any root under certain fixed rules, words may be built up almost 
indefinitely. The student has already seen the grammatical termin- 
ations and the manner of adding them to the root. For example: 
legi—to read; leganto—a reader; etc. In a similar way, the join- 
ing of words is equally simple: Al—to; porti—to carry; alporti— 
to bring, etc. 

The suffixes and prefixes by means of which word-building be- 
comes so easy, should be learned by heart, a few at a time. 


PREFIXES. 

Mal, which marks the contraries. Ex: bona—good; malbona— 
evil; estimi—to esteem, malestimi—to despise; supre—above, mal- 
supre—below; amo—love, malamo—hatred, etc. 

Bo, which marks relationship by marriage. Ex: patro—father, 
bopatro—father-in-law; filino—daughter, bofilino—daughter-in-law. 

Dis, which marks disunion or separation. Ex: semi—to sow, 
dissemi—to disseminate; jeti—to throw, disjeti—to scatter; iri— 
to go, disiri—to separate, go apart. 

Ek, which marks the beginning of an action, or that which is 
momentary. Ex: kanti—to sing, ekkanti—to begin to sing; krii— 
to cry, ekkrii—to cry out; vidi—to see, ekvidi—to preceive. 

Ge, which marks two sexes united. Ex: patro—father, gepa- 
troj—father and mother, parents; edzo—husband, geedzoj—married 
pair, husband and wife. ; 

Re, which means again, anew, back. Ex: veni—to come, 
reveni—to come back, to return; iri—to go, reiri—to go back; 
vivigi—to cause to live, revivigi—to resuscitate. 

SUFFIXES. J 

Ad, which marks duration of the action or of the idea ex- 

pressed by the root. Ex: pafo—a shot, pafado—a fusillade, con- 
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tinuous firing ; parolo—speech, parolado—discourse ; iri—to go, iradi 
—to keep going; krii—to cry, kriadi—to continue crying. 

Aj, which marks something possessing a certain quality or 
made of. Ex: malnova—old, malnovajo—an antique, something 
old; bela—beautiful, belajo—a beautiful thing; pentri—to paint, 
pentrajo—a painting; bona—good, bonajo—something good, a good 
quality, a good point, malbonajo—a bad point, a defect. 

An, which marks the member, the inhabitant, the partisan of. 
Ex: urbo—city, urbano—citizen; vilago—village, vilagano—vil- 
lager; Bostonano—Bostonian; kristano—Christian. 

Ar, which marks an assemblage, a collection of. Ex: arbo— 
a tree, arbaro—forest ; Stupo—step, Stuparo—staircase; vorto—word, 
vortaro—dictionary; libro—book, libraro—library, collection of 
books; sipo—ship, siparo—fleet; monto—mountain,montaro—range 
of mountains. 

Ebl, that which is possible, that which can be. Ex: kredi—to 
believe, kredebla—credible, that can be believed; legi—to read, lege- 
bla—legible; mangi—to eat, mangebla—eatable. 

Ec, marks quality in the abstract. Ex: bela—beautiful, beleco— 
beauty; juna—young, juneco—youth; amiko—friend, amikeco— 
friendship; viro—man, vireco—manliness, virility; granda—great, 
grandeco—greatness ; malri¢a—poor, malriceco—poverty. 

Edz, marks the consort of. Ex: lavistino—washerwoman, lav- 
istinedzo—washerwoman’s husband; doktoro—doctor, doktored- 
zino—wife of a doctor; forgistedzino—a smith’s wife. 

Eg, marking the highest degree. Ex: varma—warm, varmega— 
hot; granda—great, grandega—enormous, immense; pluvo—rain, 
pluvego—downpour; pafilo—gun, pafilego—cannon; bastono—stick, 
bastonego—club. 

Ej, marks the place specially devoted to. Ex: kuiri—to cook, 
kuirejo—kitchen; pregi—to pray, pregejo—church; lerni—to learn, 
lernejo—school ; malsanulo—sick person, malsanulejo—hospital. 

Em, marks inclination, proneness to. Ex: kredi—to believe, 
kredema—credulous; kredemo—credulity; vengi—to avenge, ven- 
gema—vindictive; singardi—to take care of one self, singardema— 
prudent; singardemo—circumspection, prudence; koleri—to be angry, 
kolerema—irascible. 

Er, marks the unit, one out of a collection. Ex: mono— 
money, monero—a coin; sablo—sand, sablero—a grain of sand; 
hajlo—hail, hajelro—a hailstone. 

Estr, means chief of. Ex: regno—kingdom, state; regnestro— 
chief of the state, ruler; Sipo—ship, Sipestro—master of vessel; 
lernejo—school, lernejestro—schoolmaster. 

Et, diminutive. Ex: knabo—boy, knabeto—little boy; libro— 
book, libreto—booklet; monto—mountain, monteto—hill; ridi—to 
laugh, rideti—to smile; dormi—to sleep, dormeti—to slumber. 

Id, denotes the descendant or child of. Ex: bovo—bull, bo- 
vido—calf; koko—cock, kokido—chicken ; Iraelido—Israelite. ; 

Ig, to cause to be, to make. Ex: pura—clean, purigi—to 
cause to be clean, to cleanse; scii—to know, sciigi—to inform; bruli 
—to burn, to be on fire; bruligi—to cause to burn, to set on fire ; 
devi—must, devigi—to necessitate, to compel; morti—to die, mortigi 
—to slay; fianéo—fiancé, fiancigi—to betroth; pligranda—greater, 
pligrandigi—to enlarge; for—forth, away, off, forigi—to eject, to 
put forth, to cause to be at a distance; sen—without, senigi—to 
cause to be without, to deprive. 
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Ig, which means to become, to grow, to turn. Ex: maljuna— 
old, maljunigi—to grow old; pala—pale, paligi—to turn pale; edzo— 
‘husband, edzigi—to marry; fluida—liquid, fluidigi—to liquify; al— 
to, aligi—to ally oneself to, to join. 

In, which marks the female sex. Ex: patro—father, patrino— 
mother, frato—brother, fratino—sister; viro—man, virino—woman; 
fratilo—bachelor, fraiilino—miss; bovo—bull, bovino—cow. 

Il, which marks the instrument. Ex: haki—to hew, hakilo— 
axe; kombi—to comb, kombilo—a comb; kudri—to sew, kudrilo— 
needle; tondi—to shear, to clip, tondilo—scissors ; levi—to lift, levilo 
—a lever. 

Ind, means worthy of, that which deserves. Ex: kredo—be- 
lief, kredinda—worthy of belief; laittdo—praise, laiidinda—laudable; 
memoro—remembrance, memorinda—memorable; bedaiiro—regret, 
bedaiirinda—regrettable, bedaiirinde—unfortunately, in a manner to 
be regretted. 

Ist, marks the profession. Ex: boto—boot, botisto—bootmaker ; 
kuraci—to cure, kuracisto—physician; steli—to steal, stelisto—thief ; 
maro—sea, maristo—seaman. 

Ing, marks the object in which the thing expressed by the 
root is ordinarily introduced or placed. Ex: kandelo—candle, kan- 
delingo—candlestick; plumo—pen, plumingo—penholder; fingro— 
finger, fingeringo—thimble. 

Uj, means that which bears, supports, carries or contains. Ex: 
cigaro—cigars, cigarujo—cigar-case; mono—money, monujo—purse; 
sukero—sugar, sukerujo—suggar-bowl; pomo—apple, pomujo—ap- 
ple-tree; Turko—Turk, Turkujo—Turkey. 

Ul, marks a being characterized by. Ex: juno—youth, junulo 
—a young man; malriculo—a poor man; timo—fear, timulo—a cow- 
ard; avara—greedy, avarulo—a miser. 

Translate the following story: 


LA REGO KAJ LIA SERVISTO. 


(El la kolekato da Tataraj rakontoj, prezentita de profesoro Ka- 
tanov en la Arhivoj de la Universitato de Kaozan.) 

Rego sidis je sia tablo kaj atendis la alporton de mangajoj Sed 
unu el la servistoj, kiu estis tre timema, faletis kaj kelkaj gutoj 
de la buljono Sprucis sur la veston de la rego. La rego koleris kaj 
ordonis senkapigi la mallertulon. La malfeliculo pensis: “Mi estas 
filo de la morto, mia savo estas neebla!” kaj li prenis la buljonujon 
kaj elverSis gian enhavon sur la regon. Tiu Ci miregis kaj ekkriis: 
“Ho, junulo, éu vi estas posedata de frenezo? Kion vi faris?” La 
servisto diris: “Mia rego, mi ne frenezigis, miaj pensoj estas en 
ordo. Mi kuragis fari tion ¢i por danki vin pro via boneco al mi. 
Nun la homoj ne diros pri vi: la rego ekzekutigis malfeliculon pro 
ia bagatelo; ili latidos vin kaj diros; la rego estas tute prava kaj 
neriprocinda, ¢ar la servisto montris teruregan kaj nepardonindan 
arogantecon.” La rego profundigis en pensojn kaj diris: “Ho, 
junulo, malbone aganta kaj bone vin senkulpiganta, mi pardonas 
vian abomenan faron pro via lertega klarigo.” Kaj la rego faris al 
li bonan donacon. 





El la lingvo rusa trad. A. Korman. 

El Esperantaj Prozajoj. 
For all information about Esperanto apply directly to Mr. 
Bénédict Papot, 1038 Jackson Blv., Chicago, with stamp for reply. 
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